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THE LAWS OF HAMMURABI. 


A CENTURY after the promulgation of the Code Napoléon the 
monolithic law book of Hammurabi is set up in the Louvre. If 
the analogy is not unduly pressed, there is a significant similarity 
between the sources of these two codes. In both cases a con- 
queror sought to consolidate his empire by organizing a mass of 
undigested local and provincial customs, decisions, and decrees 
into a uniform and national system. Both Hammurabi and 
Napoleon set at work influences in jurisprudence which extended 
far beyond their times and the borders of their empires. 

Since M. de Morgan, in December, 1901, and January, 1902, 
discovered at Susa the three fragments of a beautifully polished 
and engraved black marble monolith containing an ancient 
Babylonian code, the Assyriologists have been diligently at 
work. The first official series of photographic reproductions, 
together with a transliteration and translation of the text,’ has 
been made the basis of several volumes and monographs. The 
philological elaboration of the code is well under way;? its rela- 
tion to the laws of Moses has been discussed with considerable 
fulness ;3 several different editions in German, Italian, and Eng- 
lish* have either been issued or are announced for early publica- 

*SCHEIL, Zextes Glamites-sémitigues, 2™ série (Paris, 1902). 

? MULLER, Die Gesetsze Hammurabis (Vienna, 1903); pp. 245-67. 

3 KOHLER AND PEISER, Hammurabi’s Gesetz (Leipzig, 1904); Cook, The Laws of 
Moses and the Code of Hammurabi (London, 1903). 

4 WINCKLER, Die Gesetze Hammuradis (Leipzig, 1903); OETTLI, Das Gesetzs Ham- 


murabis und die Thora Israels (Leipzig, 1903); JOHNS, The Oldest Code of Laws in the 
World (Edinburgh, 1903). 
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tion. The first American edition, by Professor Robert Francis 
Harper, of the University of Chicago, is an admirable specimen 
of careful scholarship.‘ The transliteration is paralleled on 
opposite pages by a clear and well-considered translation, which 
is followed by an exhaustive subject index and a complete glos- 
sary. Specialists will welcome the autographed text and sign- 
list which conclude the volume. 

Although the annotation and elucidation of this ancient body 
of law are the special task of the orientalist, the document has 
rich meaning for all students of institutions. It will engage the 
attention of historians, jurists, economists, and sociologists. This 
article will treat briefly the social organization of ancient Babylon 
as reflected in the code, suggest a few parallels which are to be 
found in the legislation of other peoples, and finally summarize 
the principles of social control underlying the rule of Hammu- 
rabi. 

The early history of Babylon (4500-3800) is a record of 
struggles between small city-states, each seeking leadership and 
aggrandizement. A second period (3800-2250) was opened 
auspiciously by Sargon I., who established a_ precarious 
hegemony and laid the foundations for a unification finally 
achieved by Hammurabi, who reigned for fifty-five years some 
time in the twenty-third century before Christ.2/ Hammurabi, 
the Amraphel of the Old Testament,} was a forceful king, a man 
of war and an able administrator. A series of his letters which 
have come to light afford glimpses of his constant activity, his 
scrutiny of details, and his imperious manner. A German 
scholar is reminded of Frederick II. or Frederick William I.‘ 
The Babylonian gave his commands right royally. A canal is 
to be finished in three days; an officer whom he summons shall, 
riding day and night, forthwith appear in Babylon; orders are to 
be carried out without fail. The king also concerns himself with 
legal matters, commands the retrial of cases, the return of prop- 
erty, the payment of debts. He summons litigants to the palace 

*R. F. HARPER, Zhe Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon (Chicago, 1904). 

2 GoopsPEED, A History of the Babylonians and Assyrians, pp. 59-65 and 107 ff- 

3Gen. 14:1. 4 KOHLER AND PEISER, of. cit., p. 2. 
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for a special hearing. He presides over public works, projecting 
new canals and sending workmen for these undertakings. He 
supervises military affairs, naming the troops to be sent out, the 
boats to be used, and the rations to be bought. He stands forth 
the patron of art and letters, and commands his scribes to pre- 
pare collections of the national literature. Again Hammurabi 
appears as the servant of the gods, solicitous for their festivals 
and statues.’ In the prologue to the code the great king, in true 
oriental fashion, recites his deeds, and proclaims his relations 
with the gods. Anu and Bel have called him, “the exalted 
prince, the worshiper of the gods, to cause justice to prevail in 
the land, to destroy the wicked and the evil, to prevent the 
strong from oppressing the weak.”” There is a long catalogue of 
honors done in temple-building and service to the gods, of public 
works completed, of enemies overcome ; but the keynote of this 
civil code is struck in such phrases as, ‘‘who establishes in 
security their property in Babylon,” and the concluding sentence 
of the prologue, ‘I established law and justice in the land* and 
promoted the welfare of the people.’’3 

Both the nature of the circumstances and the structure of the 
code itself confirm the belief that the aim of Hammurabi was to 
combine conflicting usages, customs, decisions of judges, into a 
single body of law, rather than to promulgate new legislation. 
Whether the work was done by a commission or was intrusted to 
a single jurist, the glory of the achievement belonged to the 
king, who combined the authority of his personal sovereignty 
with a supernatural sanction derived from the gods. In spite of 
the ingenious theory of Miller, that from the standpoint of 
ancient Babylonian life the code is to be regarded as a unified 
and systematic work,‘ the internal evidence seems to confirm the 
view of Sayce 5 and Cook, who assert that the code is made up of 

*KinG, The Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, ¢. g., pp. 4, 17, 21, 24, 37- 

? Another reading of the text, literally “1 established law and justice in the mouth 
—1i. ¢., language — of the people,” adds the interesting suggestion that by setting up 
the code in the national language, as distinguished from local dialects, the king was 
furthering both linguistic unity and legal uniformity. 

3 HARPER, of. cit., pp. 3-9. 4MULLER, of. cit., pp. 188-205. 

SSaycer, “The Legal Code of Babylonia,” American Journal of Theology, April 
1904, p. 257. 
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several groups or series of laws put together in a somewhat loose 
way. Thus a certain topic, such as slavery, is treated in several 
different and widely separated sections. Nevertheless, the work 
is far from being a mere haphazard collection of decisions and 
rules. 

The first section of the code deals with false accusations, the 
second with sorcery, while the next three relate to witnesses and 
judges. Then follows a group which is concerned with theft, 
including kidnaping, the aiding or harboring of fugitive slaves, 
burglary, and robbery. In another series (§§ 26-41) the duties 
and privileges of officers and constables are defined. The next 
division deals with land laws, and includes the responsibilities of 
farmers, herdsmen, and gardeners. Here intervenes an erasure, 
as to the cause and meaning of which there are several conjec- 
tures. Sections 66-99 are missing. Evidently the subject of 
agency began somewhere in this gap, for when the stone again 
becomes legible at §100, that topic is being treated. This com- 
mercial division ends with several sections on wine-sellers and 
the price of wine, and a rather full treatment of debt and deposit. 
Now follows an elaborate code on the family and marriage 
(§$127-93). The chief topics of this division are: slander, 
marriage contracts, adultery, rape, divorce and separation, status 
of concubines, types of immorality, the property of women, the 
betrothal present and the marriage settlement, the laws of inherit- 
ance, and the adoption of children. The next group of laws 
relates to penalties for homicide and assault, and wanders on 
into the responsibilities and fees of surgeons and veterinaries, 
the branders of slaves, house-builders, and shipwrights. Another 
series of laws deals with economic matters, such as the renting 
of oxen, responsibility for loss, together with tariffs of wages 
and charges for draft animals and carts. These scales are sup- 
plemented by similar regulations concerning boat-hire. The 
whole concludes with a group of five sections on the sale of 
slaves, and the mutilation of a slave who denies his master. The 
epilogue enumerates still other services of Hammurabi, reiterates 
many of the assertions of the prologue, pronounces a blessing 
upon him who does not efface or alter the statutes of the code, 
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and concludes with sixteen complicated curses upon him who 
dares to ignore, obliterate, or modify the laws of the “king of 
righteousness whom Shamash has endowed with justice.”* Aside 
from the allusions of prologue and epilogue to the gods, and the 
mention of oaths and the privileges of devotees in the code 
itself, the subject of religion is not treated. The code is a body 
of civil law without any ritualistic element. 

The translation of an ancient legal code back into the social 
organization out of which it originally grew is at best a specula- 
tive enterprise. Pitfalls abound on every hand. The interpreta- 
tion of the text is often uncertain; technical terms especially are 
elusive; many of the regulations may never have been actually 
enforced; a wide range of customary law may have been 
assumed, and hence omitted altogether. Fortunately, in this 
case materials exist from which a fairly satisfactory outline 
sketch of civilization in ancient Babylon may be drawn. Con- 
stantly accumulating finds contribute to the filling in and shading 
of this picture. The code of Hammurabi gives sharpness of 
definition to many features which otherwise would be vague. 
These are, however, the economic, civil, and domestic relations 
only. Religion, art, literature, and science are not touched by 
the recently discovered laws. 

Babylonia under Hammurabi was a group of city-provinces 
in process of unification through the influence of a nationalized 
religion, a powerful, centralized government, a closely interde- 
pendent commerce, and a well-recognized legal system which 
protected property rights and stimulated agriculture and indus- 
try. The state was personified in the priest-king, in whom were 
joined personal prestige and divine authority. Crown lands 
were held under a feudal tenure by a class of priests, devotees, 
nobles, military and civil officials, in whose interest the laws 
were in certain respects carefully framed. To presumably the 
same social status belonged a class of landowners, bankers, and 
merchants. Next in the social scale came the tradesmen and 
artisans, followed by the tenant farmers who held their lands 
under the metayer system. In the next stratum were the free 


* HARPER, of. cit., pp. 99-109. 
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wage-earning laborers; while last of all came a great body of 
house and other slaves, upon whose labor the entire economic 
structure was largely based. 

Irrigation on a large scale produced abundant wheat and 
sesame from the rich alluvial soil; vast herds of sheep and cattle 
were counted among the resources of the land. Cities built of 
sun-dried and kiln-burnt brick were connected by highways or 
canals which covered the valley with a web of communication. 
Boat transportation was developed to a high degree; merchants 
and business firms, represented by authorized agents, organized 
their enterprises over a wide area; foreign commerce centered in 
the markets of Babylonia, whither converging international high- 
ways brought teak and cotton from India, stone, spices, copper, 
and gold from Sinai and Egypt, cedar from Syria, and marbles 
from the mountains to the east. Manufactures flourished: 
Babylonia was famous for its rugs of wool; its artisans were 
skilful in metal-working and stone-cutting, in tanning, dyeing, 
wood-working, pottery, brick-making, and boat-building.* 

The complex life of this enterprising people is reflected in 
their code. The earlier stages of communal property—unless 
there remained traces in common pasture lands and patriarchal 
family goods—had disappeared. Individual ownership is 
assumed and safeguarded throughout. Property in crown and 
temple lands and herds was vested in the king and in reli- 
gious corporations. All ownership was precisely defined in legal 
documents in the form of tablets (§§ 37, 48); every legal transac- 
tion was duly set down in deed, bond, contract, certificate of 
deposit, receipt, or marriage agreement. Many contingencies 
are anticipated and provided for in the code; all suggest the 
intricacy of a highly developed economic life, and the need of 
protection against keen, tricky, dishonest, or inefficient men. 
This finds illustration in the constant demand in the code for 
witnesses to testify to the transfer of property, or to the ownership 
of stolen goods or runaway slaves (§§ 7, 9-13, 123, 124). The 
laws disclose a persistent effort to guard the owner of property 
against loss. His sons and slaves may not in any circumstances 


* GOODSPEED, of. cit., pp. 71-76. 
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sell his goods, and woe betide the luckless would-be purchaser 
($87). A man’s slaves are not to be aided or concealed except 
at fearful penalty (§15); if a burglar enter a house, the punish- 
ment is death (§ 21); if the citizen is robbed upon the highway, 
the city and governor must make good the loss on the basis of 
his sworn schedule (§ 23). The holder of crown land may not 
be dispossessed except for neglect of duty (§§ 27-31), nor may 
the king’s land be alienated (§§36, 37). The landowner is 
carefully protected against dishonest and lazy tenants (§§ 43, 44). 
The money -lender is guarded in his rights, although a debtor whose 
crop is ruined by flood or drought is released from interest for the 
disastrous year (§ 48). The owner of a field is protected against 
the carelessness of a neighbor whose neglected dyke or forgotten 
runnel causes an inundation (§$ 53-56), against the shepherd 
who turns flocks upon the land (§ 57), or against the trespasser 
who fells a tree (§59). The merchant is safeguarded in his 
relations with an agent, who must look to himself and demand 
receipts and witnesses at every turn (§§ 100-107). The property- 
owner who intrusts his goods to a common carrier (§ 112), or 
leaves them on deposit (§§ 122-25), or stores grain in a warehouse 
is well secured in his rights (§ 113). The slaveholder may col- 
lect damages from those who injure his man or maid, whether it 
be the unfortunate or bungling surgeon (§ 219), or the owner of 
a goring ox (§252). The householder is protected from loss 
due to the faulty construction of his dwelling, holding the 
builder responsible both for the damage and the replacing of the 
house (§§ 229-31). The boat-owner may recover the value of 
vessel and cargo from a careless lessee (§ 236), just as the owner 
of a hired ox may exact damages for the injury or death of his 
animal (§§ 245-48). The possessor of flocks may insist that 
the shepherd maintain a normal birth-rate among the cattle or 
sheep, or may recover ten-fold the number that the shepherd 
may be proved to have stolen (§§ 263, 264). Of the thirty- 
seven capital crimes indicated in the code, eighteen relate to 
property. The mere enumeration of these provisions serves to 
emphasize the extent to which property rights and vested inter- 
ests had become sacrosanct at the time when Hammurabi ruled 
in Babylon four millenniums ago. 
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In the realm of personal injuries between equals the law of 
retaliation held almost complete sway, while the principle of 
compensation took the place of the /ex talionis when one of 
higher rank injured a social inferior (§195-214). The son 
whose fingers were cut off for striking his father (§ 195), and 
the surgeon who suffered the same mutilation (§ 218) for a fatal 
operation, were both victims of the retaliatory idea. Signifi- 
cantly enough, the code contains no hint of the group-feud or 
blood-guiltiness. That primitive stage of family or clan revenge 
had been left behind, and the idea of individual responsibility 
had clearly emerged. That law which decreed the death of a son 
or a daughter whose father by carelessness or design had caused 
the death of another’s child (§$116, 210, 230) was obviously 
based upon individualized retaliation, not upon family feud.’ 
The ¢a/io was also extended in an interesting way to other than 
physical injuries. The false witness in a capital case had to 
undergo the penalty he had tried to fix upon another (§ 3), or in 
a case involving property he had to suffer the loss which he 
sought to bring upon his adversary (§ 4). Again, he who failed 
to bring witnesses to prove his assertions in a trial bore the 
penalty imposed in the case ($13). The dishonest or dis- 
credited judge was compelled to pay twelve-foid the amount 
involved in the case, besides being deposed from his seat of 
judgment (§5). The principal exception to settlements by 
retaliation or fine was the appeal to ordeal, which appears only 
twice in the code. In both cases the trial is by water, once for 
testing the charge of sorcery or witchcraft (§ 2), and again when 
the slandered wife must establish her innocence (§ 132). 

The Babylonian family was of the patriarchal type, in which 
the status of woman had been elevated along with the institution 
of the dowry and the recognition of limited property rights. 
The authority and rule of the father, while sufficiently absolute, 
were modified in many respects by the code of the state. In 
matters of divorce and separation the rights of wife and children 
were recognized and ina large measure protected. Ina marriage 


* KOHLER, however, regards the three cases in which son or daughter is sacrificed 
as “bedeutende Reste geschlechterschaftlichen Strafrechts” (“Die Quellen des 
Strafrechts und Hummurabi,” University Record (Chicago), March, 1904, p. 373)- 
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settlement —and no marriage was legal without a formal contract 
(§128)—the groom ordinarily gave a betrothal present—a sur- 
vival of the purchase price—(§159), the father sent with his 
daughter a dowry ($138), and sometimes the husband added 
a further gift or jointure (§150). This property played an 
important part in the family life. Even before marriage, if the 
groom changed his mind, he forfeited his first gift, or if the 
father proved fickle, the latter was compelled to return a doubled 
amount to the disappointed suitor (§§ 159,160). After marriage, 
injustice, cruelty, or whim on the part of the husband meant loss 
of wife and dowry to him ; faithlessness, extravagance, or shift- 
lessness on the wife’s side led in extreme cases to death, or to 
divorce and forfeiture of dowry and betrothal present (§§129, 
141-43, 153). The husband had large discretion as to divorcing 
a wife, but always under the check of these property rights." 
The husband could pawn his wife, unless she had protected 
herself by a special contract ($151), but she could not be so held 
longer than three years (§$117,152). The deserted wife might 
marry again without blame (§136); the wife of a man held cap- 
tive by the enemy might enter another household, if she lacked 
means of support, but could rejoin her first husband on his return, 
leaving behind any children of the second union (§§ 134, 135). 
The property of the mother descended to her children, and she 
might even will to a favorite child any jointure that her husband 
had settled upon her (§ 150). Minute details as to special con- 
tingencies appear in the family division of the code. The causes 
of divorce are specified, and the procedures are indicated. 
Various immoralities which are catalogued reflect familiar facts 
of social vice. The temple devotees are mentioned, and special 
provisions are made for them. The existence of prostitution, 
whether wholly religious or otherwise, is assumed, but the code 
fails to throw much light upon this subject, which has been obscure 
ever since the allusions of Herodotus called the attention of 
scholars to the institution. The total impression of the marriage 


* The significance of the dowry is well brought out by Westermarck who says: 
“ Ultimately the dowry is due to a feeling of respect and sympathy for the weaker sex, 
which, on the whole, is characteristic of a higher civilization” (Zhe History of 
Human Marriage, p. 415). 
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laws is one of relatively high legal status forwomen. Howclosely 
this was correlated with their actual social position leaves some 
room for speculation. In any event, the arbitrary power accorded 
to the husband points to a subordination of a marked kind 
for the wife, in spite of the protection afforded by a return- 
able dowry and other safeguards. Thus the cude as a whole 
gives vivid glimpses of ancient Babylonian society. One sees an 
energetic and capable people pushing their industry to a com- 
plexity which demanded precise regulation, and displaying all 
those unsocial tendencies which, fostered by private property 
and competition, require check and guidance from the state. 
Along with increase in wealth and leisure, and the growth of 
family life on a basis not wholly physical and economic, the posi- 
tion of women had risen far above the prevailing level of the 
age. So, too, the redress of personal injury no longer a legal con- 
cern of family or clan had been assumed by society which held 
the individual responsible. Social caste was recorded in the 
varying scales of privileges, punishments, and damages, and 
slavery underlay the whole fabric of the nation. Primitive, as 
time is reckoned, the empire of Hammurabi, judged by its social 
status, seems in many ways curiously contemporary. 

A study of the code naturally suggests similar regulations 
among other peoples, and raises the two questions: (1) How 
far has this body of laws directly influenced other legislation ? 
and (2) In what measure does it confirm the thesis that in 
given conditions the same general principles of social control 
tend to emerge among groups widely separated in time and 
space ? 

The first problem has already been attacked by Semitic 
scholars who have advanced three tentative theories as to the 
relation between the laws of Moses and the code of Hammurabi. 
To Sayce the connection is slight, and the contrasts are more 
striking than the similarities, which latter he attributes to the 
common origin of the Semitic peoples and their racial character- 
istics, rather thanto any direct influence.* Cook adopts prac- 
tically the same view as to the so-called Book of the Covenant 


1 Op. cit., pp. 258, 259. 
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(Exod., chaps. 21-23), and the deuteronomic code (Deut., chaps. 
5-26, 28), but detects more direct Babylonian influence upon 
the post-exilic precepts (Ezek., chaps. 4of.) and the post- 
canonical, talmudic law.* Miller, after tabulating scores of more 
or less precarious parallels between the Babylonian and Mosaic 
codes, postulates an ancient written code from which both are 
derived. The Pentateuch is declared to be nearer the original 
than are the laws of Hammurabi. The same author also com- 
pares the Babylonian code with the laws of the Twelve Tables, 
and. tentatively suggests a direct relation between the two.? 
Johnston surmises that the code of Hammurabi, which must have 
been the common law of Canaan, was in many ways taken up 
from the social environment into the Mosaic laws.3 Sayce 
explains the otherwise somewhat unintelligible conduct of the 
patriarchs on this same hypothesis, although, as has been said, 
he rejects the inference from it.* The more definite and conclu- 
sive results which are sure to emerge from a comparative study 
of Semitic institutions under the stimulus of the newly discov- 
ered code will be awaited with much interest. 

The other field of parallelisms is as wide as the world itself. 
The scope of this article forbids more than the suggestion of a 
few typical illustrations. Ethnologists and folk-psychologists 
have accumulated a mass of materials with which many sections 
of the Babylonian code may be either duplicated or closely 
matched. This is true especially of the laws relating to the 
talio, slavery, and the family. In most respects the commercial 
and industrial sections are to be compared with English law in 
the time of Edward I., rather than with the legislation of a less 
advanced people. The decree of the Hammurabi code (§§7, 
123) that only sales before witnesses were legal finds its 
counterpart in the old English law which compelled cattle- 
dealers especially to traffic openly and before witnesses.’ This 

1 Op. cit., pp. 42-47. * Op. cit. pp. 7, 210. 

3JOHNSTON: “The Laws of Hammurabi and the Mosaic Code,” Johms Hopkins 
University Circulars, Jane, 1903, p. 60. 

4The treatment of Hagar by Sarah, while unauthorized by the Mosaic law, is 
strictly in harmony with Ham., § 146 ; cf SAYCE, of. cit., p. 261. 
SPOLLOCK AND MAITLAND, History of English Law, Vol. Ul, p. 184. 
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idea is found among many peoples, as, for example, the ancient 
Mexicans, who practically confined all sales to public market- 
places, as it was deemed suspicious to make bargains anywhere 
else." 

The resort to the purgation oath, so frequently employed in 
the code, was, together with the compurgation, a common 
practice in early English legal procedure, and in the modified 
form of affidavit persists as an important principle. If one may 
safely reason from the code itself, the ordeal played in England 
a more important part than in Babylon. This appeal in the case 
of alleged sorcery (Ham., §2) finds an analogy in an English 
case in which, in 1209, ‘‘one woman appealed another of 
sorcery in the king’s court; the accused purged herself by the 
ordeal of iron.’’? 

The solicitude for the protection of property disclosed in the 
code might easily be duplicated from modern legislation. One 
phase of this conservatism finds a significant expression in the 
severe penalties visited upon those who aid in the escape of 
slaves (Ham., §$ 15-20). These provisions recall the fugitive- 
slave laws of the ante-.ellum days in the United States, as well 
as similar enactments in the Roman codes. The provision 
requiring the lessee of a field who neglects to raise a crop 
(Ham., § 42) to pay the owner grain on the basis of the average 
yield in the neighborhood, is almost exactly duplicated by a 
Hindu law which in the same circumstances compels a tenant 
‘“‘to pay the owner of the land the value of the crop that ought 
to have grown.”3 The law of Hammurabi which held the 
governor and city responsible for losses through highway 
robbery within the limits of the district (§ 23) was also the rule 
in the English Hundred in the time of Edward I.4 This prin- 
*SPENCER, Descriptive Sociology, Div. I1, No. 2. 

? POLLOCK AND MAITLAND, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 39. 
3 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. Il, Part I, p. 168. 


4Of the same sort is the forfeiture inflicted by the statute of Winchester: 
““. ... upon the hundred wherein a man is robbed which is meant to oblige the 
hundredors to make hue and cry after the felon; for if they take him they stand 
excused. But otherwise the party robbed is entitled to prosecute them by a special 
action on the case for damages equivalent to his loss.”— BLACKSTONE, Commentaries, 
Vol. III, p. 160. 
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ciple has been recognized in modern times, so far as property 
losses through riots are concerned.*. But the demands of 
property-owners were not all-powerful in ancient Babylon. 
The poor and weak were afforded a measure of protection. 
Thus the code forbade, or rather punished by a heavy fine, the 
creditor who seized the ox—a necessity for agriculture—of his 
debtor (Ham., § 241). This humane law has a counterpart in 
the biblical injunction against a creditor’s keeping over night 
the cloak of the man who was in his debt ;? and something of 
the same idea of protection against the loss of the barest 
necessities finds expression in the modern laws which forbid or 
limit the garnisheeing of wages and guarantee to the bankrupt 
the retention of his homestead. Another significant section 
of the code (Ham., § 177) declares null and void all sales of 
orphans’ goods, together with forfeiture of the purchase money 
—obviously a protective measure based upon the fundamental 
principles of the modern orphans’ court. 

The gradation of fines and damages for injuries to members 
of different social classes (Ham., §§ 198 ff.) recall the same 
phenomena pointed out by Spencer: “with the rise of class 
distinctions in primitive Europe, the rates of compensation, 
equal among members of each class, had ceased to be equal 
among members of different classes.”3 The question might 
even be raised as to whether, with the existing principle of 
personal damages graded according to individual earning capa- 
city, every trace of the old idea of a tariff of social distinctions 
has wholly disappeared. 

The /ex talionis appears among all peoples in more or less 
disguised forms. Thus a Basuto whose son had been wounded 
in the head with a staff, in demanding the offender said: ‘ With 
the same staff and in the same spot where my son was beaten 
will I give a blow on the head of the man who did it.”* Among 
the nations influenced by Christianity the ¢a/o often appears not 

* Notably in Pittsburgh and Cincinnati in 1877; <& WRIGHT, /ndustrial Evolu- 
tion of the United States, p. 306. 

*Exod. 22: 26, 27. 

3 Principles of Sociology, Vol. Ul, p. 530. 


4SPENCER, of. cit., Vol. II, p. 528. 
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so much as a spontaneous usage as a suggestion from the Old 
Testament. ‘When crude retaliation,” says Brunner, “appears 
in a medieval code, the influence of the Bible may always be 
suspected.’’"* The law of retaliation has curious extensions. 
The severe penalty inflicted upon an unsuccessful surgeon 
(Ham., § 218) has been carried by the Chinese to a more 
cruelly logical conclusion, for the Mongolian doctor loses, not 
his fingers, but his head.* But in most of its provisions the 
code of Hammurabi is beyond the stage of the faio. The 
responsibility of the ox-owner for the injuries his beast might 
inflict (Ham., §§ 250, 251) is well in advance of the early 
biblical principle by which the ox was naively stoned to death 
as a pseudo-criminal.3 The rule is practically identical with 
modern law, which holds the owner of an animal responsible for 
the injury it does only when he can be proved to have known of 
its dangerous disposition, or to have neglected all reasonable or 
legally prescribed precautions. 

Allusion has already been made to the significance of the 
dowry as a factor in the Babylonian family life. The provision 
that in divorcing a barren wife the husband must return to her 
the dowry and bridal present (Ham., §138) was also enforced 
in Rome at the close of the republic, as well as in Athens of an 
earlier day. The Greek wife was usually protected by a mort- 
gage on her husband’s property. The Babylonian was not the 
only husband who could put away a gadding, negligent, and 
froward wife. By the Laws of Manu a wife ‘who drinks spiritu- 
ous liquors, is of bad conduct, rebellious, diseased, mischievous, 
or wasteful may at any time be superseded by another wife.”’ 
But, on the other hand, the Babylonian wife was by no means 
helpless. If her husband was negligent or cruel, she might take 
her dowry and return to her father (Ham., §142)—a privilege 


*Quoted by POLLOCK AND MAITLAND, of. cit., Vol. II, p. 489. 
? BREEDE, “ Penal Code of China,” Green Bag, Vol. XIV, p. 538. 


3For an interesting extension of this idea to inanimate objects, ¢. g.,a sword, 
and for reported trials of animals for crimes, vide POLLOCK AND MAITLAND, of. cit., 
Vol. II, pp. 472, 473- 


4 WESTERMARCK, Of. cit., p. 412. 5 Laws of Manu, chap. ix, p. 80. 
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accorded to her sisters in many lands.*' In much the same way 
among the Berbers, in case of death or dissolution of marriage, 
the purchase price and dowry are returned to their respective 
donors, the husband and the woman’s father*—a practice also 
provided for in the code (Ham., §164), which compels a hus- 
band on the death of a childless wife to return her property to 
her father, after deducting the betrothal present. It is interest- 
ing to compare the section of the Hammurabi code which in 
certain circumstances permits the children of a concubine to 
rank with those of the wife (§171) with the Japanese fiction 
which in similar circumstances regards the wife as having herself 
presented the concubine as a gift to the husband, and as being 
the common mother of all the children.3 

The fate of the Babylonian wife who, conspiring with a lover, 
compasses the death of her husband, and is impaled in conse- 
quence (§141), is practically duplicated by that of the Chinese 
woman, who in similar circumstances is killed by slow torture.‘ 
The sexual sins are regarded by the code of Hammurabi with 
varying degrees of reprobation, as indicated by the scale of pun- 
ishments, but in one regard the Babylonian law records a well- 
nigh universal judgment, namely, as regards one form of incest 
($157). ‘The degrees of kinship,” says Westermarck, “ within 
which intercourse is forbidden are by no means everywhere the 
same. It is most, and almost universally, abominated between 
parents and children, especially mother and son.’’5 

The Babylonian slave who might marry a free woman and 
acquire property was no more fortunate than the west-African 
bondsman reported by Ellis as owning slaves, and as having 
several wives, large wealth, and the command of a party of free 
soldiers. The mutilation of a slave who denied his master 
(Ham., §282) is also the practice among the same people.® 

But there must be an end to the multiplication of parallels. 
Enough have been cited to suggest a rich field of research and 
* WESTERMARCK, Of. cit., pp. 527-29. 
*LEe TOURNEAU, La condition de la femme, p. 233. 
3 Jbid., p. 318. 4 [bid., p. 250. 5 WESTERMARCK, Of. cit., p. 290. 
SELLis, The Tshi-Speaking Peoples of West Africa, p. 291. 
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comparison. It is a significant fact that for illustrations of the 

talio primitive folk afford the best material; for parallels in 
family life semicivilized people must be drawn upon; while for 
similarities in industrial activity advanced nations must be 
studied. The code of Hammurabi carries several legal systems 
which reflect varying stages of advance in the different elements 
of a single civilization." 

It remains to take a broad survey of the code in order to 
gather from its details its general drift and purpose. Every 
society gradually develops a system of control by which almost 
unconsciously it seeks to mold its members, securing their loy- 
alty, spurring them to useful effort, and checking their antisocial 
tendencies. In this great task law is only a single factor, and 
that a subordinate one. Religion, caste, custom, personal pres- 
tige, group ideals enforced by public opinion, are the potent 
forces by which the individual is cozened into conformity. The 
code contains a few indirect references to such influences. Thus 
the wife upon whose virtue mere suspicion, unsupported by facts, 
has been cast (§132) must throw herself into the water, 7. ¢., 
appeal to the ordeal to escape the pressure of public opinion. 
It is a clear case of Cesar’s wife. It needs no stretch of the 
imagination to picture the enforcement in ancient Babylon of a 
vast tradition of convention and morality not even hinted at in 
the code. This, nevertheless, discloses certain underlying ten- 
dencies and principles of Hammurabi’s empire. 

The priest-king’s supremacy and authority, so essential to the 
consolidation and perpetuation of the nation, were enforced at 
all points. If his officers were neglectful or sent substitutes on 
service, the king’s wrath fell heavily upon the faithless. On the 
other hand, soldiers and magistrates were guaranteed privileges: 
their lands could not be taken away if they were absent; they 
enjoyed substantial immunities. The crown lands were inalien- 
able. The king assumed the decision of all suits and the inflic- 
tion of all penalties,? thus removing from the relations of citizens 

* KOHLER, “ Die Quellen des Strafrechts und Hammurabi,” University Record 
(Chicago), March, 1904, pp. 372, 373- 

?In only two cases does the code seem to authorize lynch law, viz., for burglary 
($21). and for stealing from a burning house (§ 25). 
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the disrupting influence of private revenge and group-feud. The 
code discloses clearly the dominant power of the state. A 
strong, centralized, awe-inspiring authority was a vital necessity. 

Babylonian society was pyramidal. The king was the apex, 
and the broad base rested upon a foundation of slaves. Social 
control was mediated from class to class. Caste and status are 
embedded in the code. In precise tariffs human values are set 
forth. This system served the political and economic needs of 
the time. It did its work of subordinating groups and trans- 
mitting a unifying authority. 

The economic activity of Babylonia was stimulated by indi- 
vidual ownership and the careful definition and protection of 
property rights. The code makes one see vividly the dominance 
of economic interests. One can fancy the pressure by which 
countless conflicts were consolidated into this body of laws. If 
the code was well enforced, Babylon must have been popular with 
men of wealth. Yet there is always danger that protection for 
property will be pushed to the point where the industrially weak 
will be impoverished, discouraged, made less productive, or 
driven into revolt. The code of Hammurabi guards against this 
tendency by several provisions designed to protect the poor and 
unfortunate. Justice from the standpoint of social control is the 
psychological means of reconciling the individual to his status 
and stirring him to his social tasks. The code of Hammurabi 
gropes toward a justice which shall stimulate the accumulation 
of wealth without impairing the stability or diminishing the pro- 
ductive power of the nation. 

The laws also reveal the family at a certain stage of develop- 
ment. Primitive polygyny has yielded to a tentative and partial 
monogamy in which the wife gets a higher status and enjoys 
meager but actual property rights. The code enforces upon 
both husband and wife, although in far from equal degrees, 
duties and responsibilities which make for mutual regard and 
family unity. Under such conditions a better kind of training is 
provided for the children—a training demanded by the more 
disciplined activities of a complex civilization. In short, the 
relatively high level of Babylonian life records itself in a type of 
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family which is being molded for better social service. The 
stress laid by the code upon child-bearing reflects the economic 
value of children in an agricultural, pastoral, and industrial 
country. Barrenness as a factor in determining various adjust- 
ments of the family relations is frequently mentioned in the 
marriage laws. The childless wife must have been a pathetic 
figure in Babylon. 

These, then, are the keynotes of the code: supreme, central- 
ized power; a stratified society; a uniform administration of 
justice by the state; individual responsibility; safeguards for 
property; protection for the weak; a unified and efficient family 
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THE NEW YORK BUILDING TRADES PARALYSIS 
OF 1903. 

AsoutT four years ago the wave of large capitalistic organiza- 
tion in this country reached and passed its highest point. 
Today the labor-organization movement appears to be forging 
to a similar climax—a climax fraught with critical significance 
both for the larger interests of labor and for the general indus- 
trial situation in which workingmen, employers, and all classes 
are vitally concerned. For many years wage-earners have 
been organizing to resist the encroachments of capital; now we 
have the singular spectacle of employers associating to resist 
arbitrary abuses of power and domination of industry by 
close-banded and militant labor. Narrow intolerance on one 
side, rashness and bad leadership on the other, have surrounded 
the controversy with a general atmosphere of demoralization, 
the only encouraging feature in which is the possibility that the 
more vicious elements may be gathered into the storm clouds 
now forming, so that when the tempest is over the industrial 
atmosphere may be purified for a long time to come. 

Few of the recent labor contests have been more depressing, 
few more thoroughly typical of the low plane to which industrial 
controversy can be dragged by the intrusion of disreputable 
influences, than the building-trades paralysis which affected 
the metropolis during the greater part of 1903. This contro- 
versy involved no large question of the rights of workingmen, 
no issue of wages or hours, not even a dispute over recognition 
of organized labor. It began in local wrangles over certain 
abuses, took larger shape in violation of agreements on the part 
of important unions, was aggravated by a needlessly intolerant 
attitude of the employers, and gradually centered about the 
reckless leadership of a blatant demagogue whose power for 
evil was as great, apparently, as the secret of his influence 
is amazing to everybody not acquainted with the inner facts of 
the situation. To speak of Samuel Parks’s “power of evil” in 
755 
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the past tense may be misleading. The man himself, serving 
a two and one-half years’ term in Sing Sing prison, is indeed 
removed from the scene of action, but the Parks spirit, the 
Parks type of labor-union methods and ideas, are not in Sing 
Sing, and can be eliminated only through less drastic and far 
more tedious measures. Not even industrial peace followed his 
disappearance, since the iron-workers embarked in a strike of 
national proportions as late as November. 

Parks and his following represent the standards and methods 
prevalent in the early days of the labor movement in this 
country —an era that stamped unionism with a burden of odium 
it has never been able to escape. It is not a case of degenera- 
tion. The Parks element is the survival of a lower type of labor- 
union methods in the midst of conditions that have slowly 
become superior. The particular body of workingmen Parks 
represented has never been at a higher level. Structural iron- 
work is a comparatively new branch of the building industry, 
and demands a class of crude, rough labor. The main requisites 
are muscle and endurance. The heavy beams and girders must 
be swung into place, fitted and riveted, the foremen supplying 
most of the brain-work. For the chief part these workers have 
been recruited from the ranks of day laborers; they are largely 
illiterate and the dangerous, exhausting nature of their employ- 
ment further develops a rough and reckless type of character— 
precisely the type adapted to the leadership of a man like Parks, 
similarly rough and reckless. Not all would answer to this 
description, to be sure; but it is notably true of the dominating 
element, for whose excesses the more conservative group (and, 
it must be admitted, the less active in shaping union policy) 
have to suffer jointly in the public eye. That Parks fought for 
better wage and hour conditions for his group, and with some 
success, was enough in their eyes to cover the multitude of 
sins. ‘*What’s the odds how he gets his pile?” said one of his 
followers at the time of his first conviction for extortion; ‘‘he 
gets it out of the bosses, he doesn’t get it out of us.” And 
when Parks was sent to Sing Sing, in August, Housesmiths’ 
Local Union No. 2, of which he is the walking delegate or 
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‘business agent” met and enthusiastically voted to continue his 
salary of $48 per week, even though he should have to serve the 
entire sentence of two and one-half years. 

All this is simply the Tammany idea transferred to the 
industrial field. Parks was the typical ward heeler, and the ward 
heeler’s followers seldom worry if he makes himself rich at the 
expense of city contractors or the city treasury, so long as he is 
liberal in his distribution of largess. No doubt the majority 
would prefer that he get his living honestly, but his “good qual- 
ities” are in very close evidence and very practical, and buy 
him an easy pardon for the others. It is not that they love 
clean hands less, but full hands more; and it is only just to 
recognize the influence of necessity and dull monotony when 
this choice is presented to some of the least-favored groups of 
the wage-earning population, ex masse. But it is exactly this 
kind of pot-logic that makes the success both of the political 
and of the labor demagogue. Here we find Parks and all of his 
kind. 

It has been reported that this man’s record as a labor leader 
in New York includes the ordering of more than five thousand 
strikes in the last seven years—an absurd exaggeration. Prob- 
ably a few hundred would cover all of any real importance. 
However, he has not been idle in this respect by any means, nor 
in a practical solicitude for his own pocket. The interrelation 
of both these lines of activity appears in his systematic campaign 
of extortion, laid bare last June, and resulting in his first con- 
viction on the specific charge of obtaining $200 from an 
employer by threatening a strike. That he was able to attend 
and virtually browbeat the September convention of the struc- 
tural iron-workers in Kansas City was due to his release from 
prison or a “certificate of reasonable doubt,” permitting a new 
trial. Extortion of a “fine” from the Tiffany studios, for past 
unfriendliness to labor, is the particular offense which again 
took him behind the bars. 

Parks’s defense was that booty obtained in these ways was 
not for his personal benefit, but for the union cause. What 
is the true inwardness of this? Take, for example, the case of 
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the Hecla Iron Works, of Brooklyn. Parks admitted receiving 
some $2,000 from this establishment in April, 1902, as the price 
of ordering off a strike, but claimed that the money was used 
for union purposes. But the evidence in that instance, as well 
as in other cases of extortion by walking delegates, showed that 
the ‘‘union purposes” for the most part consisted in dividing a 
portion of the spoils, in greater or less sums, among lieutenants 
and sub-lieutenants, to the extent necessary to preserve loyalty, 
the process sometimes extending to members of the rank and 
file. 

In behalf of Parks it is claimed that through his efforts the 
wages of housesmiths have been increased from about $2.50 to 
$4.50 per day, in the last four or five years. Possibly 25 per 
cent. of this might be credited to Parks’s exertions; the rest came 
with the current economic drift. An unprecedented amourt of 
construction of new ‘skyscrapers,”’ extensive public improve- 
ments, tunnel- and bridge-building on a vast scale, not only in 
New York, but throughout the country, have created such a 
demand for structural iron-workers that contractors have had to 
bid for help, and in consequence wages inevitably rose. More- 
over, the general upward trend of wages and cost of living 
during the current period of abounding prosperity undoubtedly 
stimulated the movement in this special quarter. 

Some workingmen declare, on the other hand, that their net 
income was actually greater with the previous lower wage rates 
than it is now with the losses occasioned by numerous and pro- 
longed strikes. Probably there is considerable truth in this; 
but so far as the hardships of the immediate situation are con- 
cerned, much exaggerated nonsense has gone out. Too much 
credence should not be given to the reports of widespread suf- 
fering, hundreds of “starving families,’ and the like. A large 
number of the belligerent housesmiths are not now in New York 
at all. From the beginning of the lockout they have been scat- 
tering far and wide, getting work in other places; and such as 
have done this are of course not drawing on the union’s relief 
funds. This gradual thinning out of available men in New 
York adds to the difficulty of resuming work on a large scale. 
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The local complications date as far back as February, 1903. 
One of the earliest disputes, over some minor issue, occurred 
during the foundation work on the Hotel Belmont, which is to 
stand at the corner of Forty-Second Street and Fourth Avenue, 
opposite the Grand Central Station. This mammoth structure is 
to have twenty-two stories, with foundations nearly seventy feet 
below the level of Forty-First Street. It is to cost $4,500,000 
when completed, and about $2,000,000 of labor and material is 
represented in the work already accomplished—to which rela- 
tively little has been added during the entire past year. Not to 
mention smaller enterprises, it is estimated that some fifty to 
seventy-five other giant structures either projected or partially 
completed were halted in the general ‘tie-up ;’’ while almost 
seventy-five thousand school children were put in half-time 
classes in September, largely owing to the delays on new 
school buildings under construction by the reform admin- 
istration. 

One of the first serious disputes grew out of the practice by 
portable engineers, employed in steel framework construction, of 
charging representatives of other trades a separate and exorbi- 
tant price for hoisting their materials, such as_ plumbers’ 
supplies, engines for other contractors, etc., often doubling their 
regular wages in this way without any extra labor time, simply 
through having control for the time being of the hoisting engines 
and apparatus. This custom having grown to an intolerable 
abuse, the Employers’ Association just then forming (last 
spring) decided to forbid it, and the engineers struck. There- 
upon the Housesmiths’ Union, although working under an agree- 
ment during the life of which they were bound not to strike, 
violated that agreement and struck in sympathy with the engin- 
eers. This Employers’ Association, formed for the purpose of 
bringing the interminable strife and delays in the building 
industry to an end, then took up a plan of arbitration, formed 
in general on the lines of an agreement which has been in force 
for many years between the mason builders’ association and 
the bricklayers. In their present form the more important 
items of this arbitration arrangement are as follows: 
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(1) In general the employers and employees of each trade are organized. 
. . +» « (2) Where an agreement exists between employers and employees, all 
disputes in relation thereto shall be settled by a board of arbitration with an 
umpire, if necessary. The decision of said board or umpire shall be final. 
Should either side to the dispute fail to select an umpire, or fail to abide by 
the decision of the umpire, the dispute in question shall be referred to the 
General Board of Arbitration within twenty-four hours after such failure or 
refusal. The question of sympathetic strikes or lockouts, and all questions 
as to the jurisdiction of trades must be referred to the General Board of 
Arbitration, it being agreed and understood that such kinds of work as have 
been heretofore recognized as being in the possession of a trade are not sub- 
jects for arbitration. (3) Each association represented in the Building Trades 
Employers’ Association of the city of New York shall elect two arbitrators, 
who shall serve for not less than six months. (4) Each union, the employers 
of which are represented in the Building Trades Employers’ Association 
shall elect two arbitrators, who shall serve for not less than six months, and 
who shall be actively engaged in their trades for an employer in Greater 
New York at the time of their election. (5) The arbitrators from the unions 
shall not be business agents. (6) From this body of general arbitrators not 
less than four, two from the Employers’ Association and two from the employ- 
ees’ unions, shall constitute a Special Arbitration Board. They shall meet 
within twenty-four hours when notified so to do by the general secretary. 
. . . - (8) The unions as a whole or as a single union shall not order any strike 
against a member of the Building Trades Employers’ Association collect- 
ively or individually, nor shall any number of union men leave the work 
of a member of the Building Trades Employers’ Association, nor shall any 
member of the Building Trades Employers’ Association lock out his 
employees before the matter in dispute has been brought before the General 
Arbitration Board and settled. (g) Complaints shall be first addressed to 
the general secretary of the Arbitration Board, who shall be a paid employee, 
and by him be referred to the executive committee of the General Arbitra- 
tion Board composed of an equal number of employers and employees, 
and it shall be their duty at once to organize a special arbitration board to 
decide the point at issue. (10) It shall be the privilege of any union or 
member of the Employers’ Association to select from all the general arbi- 
trators the individuals they desire to act for them, but no general arbitrator 
can act when the dispute is occurring in the trade which he represents. 
(11) The general arbitrators must be given power by the interest they are 
acting for. (12)... . Both sides agree to abide by the vote of the major- 
ity of the board or the decision of an umpire. . . . . (15) The members of 
this association agree to employ members of the trades unions only, directly 
or indirectly, when parties to this agreement. It is understood, however, 
that in any case where a trades union is unable to provide sufficient work- 
men, the employer or employers in that trade may hire workmen, not 
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members, who shall become members of the union, if competent. That 
after the date of the signing of this agreement no union shall become a 
party to this agreement without the consent of the executive committee. 
That the matter of supplying sufficient workmen shall be left to the Arbitra- 
tion Board of the individual trade to be governed by its trade con- 
ditions, but that in case of continued failure on the part of the unions to 
supply sufficient workmen, any member of the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association may refer the matter to the General Arbitration Board for settle- 
ment. (16) The wages now paid in the skilled and unskilled trades shall 
not be reduced nor the hours increased for one year from the date of the 
general acceptance of this agreement. In any difficulty arising in the 
unskilled trades, they may, through the mechanics of that particular trade, 
have representation in the General Arbitration Board. 

_This plan was adopted at joint conferences between the 
Employers’ Association and various labor unions, July 3 and 9g. 
Although it provides against lockouts, except, presumably, where 
arbitration fails, the method of enforcing its adoption was virtu- 
ally a lockout. And at this point the Employers’ Association 
comes in for a large share of blame for the slow progress the arbi- 
tration proposal has made—and this quite regardless of the merits 
of the scheme itself. It was presented in an arbitrary, tactless 
manner, as an ultimatum to be forced on the men whether or no. 
The plan was originally made public by the employers several 
weeks before the July 3 conference, and in a form materially less 
favorable to the unions. It was announced in a circular letter to 
all the building-trades unions, including even the bricklayers, who 
were working peaceably under their arbitration agreement with 
the mason builders, and without a suggestion of trouble. Obvi- 
ously there was no fairness, tact, or reason in locking out these 
men, yet they were included in the general announcement that 
work would cease until the new general agreement was signed. 
And Mr. Charles L. Eidlitz, president of the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, declared in substance that the workingmen could accept 
this plan or starve. 

Such a method of presentation naturally spread resentment 
among the unions; the gratifying surprise is that so many of 
them rose above any narrow or personal view of the case and 
indorsed the agreement for the sake of the common good and 
the larger interests both of labor and of the public—a course of 
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high-minded conduct to which adequate appreciation has not 
been given. More than thirty of the old unions have signed, 
including nine unions of bricklayers, the Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters, Amalgamated Painters, Brotherhood of Painters, plasterers, 
plumbers, steamfitters, machinists, and others; besides some half- 
dozen new organizations that have been formed under the arbi- 


smiths which numbers perhaps about two thousand members, 
while the old Housesmiths’ Union No. 2 ( Parks’s union) had 
upwards of three thousand, five hundred on the rolls. Some twenty 
unions have not signed, these including the main body of house- 
smiths, the Amalgamated Carpenters, Amalgamated Sheet Metal 
Workers, portable engineers, stone cutters, and others. It was 
Lawrence Murphy, former treasurer of this Stone Cutters’ Union, 
by the way, who was recently convicted and sentenced to five 
years and six months in state’s prison for embezzling several 
thousand dollars extorted from building contractors under the 
blackmail compulsion of threatened strikes. 

In spite of wide resentment among the unions against the 
employers’ attitude, it is probable nearly all of them would have 
signed the arbitration agreement had it not been for the aggres- 
sive warfare kept up by the housesmiths and certain other groups 
of similar type, under the influence of Parks. It is not that all 
these other unions liked the man or approved of his methods, but 
for the time being they regarded him as voicing a just protest 
against the forcing of the arbitration scheme, and were willing to 
stand aside and await the outcome. 

It has been freely charged on almost every hand that there is 
an explanation under the surface, much more important than the 
personal influence of the man himself, for the reckless audacity 
of Parks’s continuous strike performances and antagonism to 
practically all proposals that seemed to lead toward permanent 
peace. This phase involves what is supposed to be a definite 
policy on the part of one of the largest contracting corporations 
in New York, the George A. Fuller Company. The methods of 
this establishment are somewhat of an innovation in the building 
industry, in that it contracts for and carries out under one super- 
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intendence almost the entire series of operations in any given 
piece of construction it undertakes, from the foundation up. 
Nearly all other building firms let out many branches of the work 
to sub-contractors; and for the most part the class of concerns 
that do this are in the Employers’ Association. The Fuller Com- 
pany was not a member of that association. In the past it has had 
less trouble with labor unions than most of its rivals, and it is 
even credited with having had a private personal understand- 
ing with Parks under which its work was supposed to be going on 
smoothly during the present controversy, while others, with 
almost the sole exception of the American Bridge Company, were 
blocked. The American Bridge Company has a regular agree- 
ment with Housesmiths’ Union No. 2, but is not suspected of 
having any partiality for Parks. Its work has been held up 
wherever the chief or other associated contractors on any given 
piece of construction are members of the Employers’ Association, 
since Parks’s men, of course, refuse to work under the employers’ 
arbitration plan. But the Fuller Company, it is asserted, having 
no sub-contracts to let and no connection with the Employers’ 
Association, made Parks useful to it in a double sense. Its own 
work was kept manned with help, while every rival job on which 
Parks ordered a strike and crippled the contractor might be a 
plum for the Fuller basket. 

It happens that at one time Parks was in the employ of the 
Fuller Company as a workman, and in his first trial for extortion 
it was sought to introduce testimony that he was still carried on 
the rolls of the Fuller Company as a paid agent to foment 
trouble throughout the building industry. This has yet to be 
proved, if indeed it can be proved at all. The writer of the 
severest attack that has yet been made, in a recent popular 
magazine, remarks on this point that he “could not find any 
specific evidence, even from the company’s worst enemies, of this 
dastardly sort of warfare.”’ 

And it may be stated as not true that the Fuller Company 
has been exempt from trouble throughout the controversy. Its 
supposed independence of sub-contracts appears to be more of 
an ideal as yet than a fully accomplished reality ; and wherever 
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any of its minor operations have been in the hands of sub- 
contractors who are connected with the employers’ association 
the Fuller Company has been seriously crippled. In fact, later 
events would indicate that this establishment was one of the 
chief sufferers. A large part of its force was laid off last fall, 
important contracts in prospect were relinquished to other bid- 
ders, and the Fuller Company itself has actually become a 
member of the association of employers it was supposed to be 
ruining. There were rumors, for a time, that the United States 
Realty Corporation, of which the Fuller Company is the con- 
struction department, might abandon that branch of its opera- 
tions entirely. This action appears not to be probable, but, in 
view of the developments, the elaborate and somewhat sensa- 
tional efforts to find the starting-point of the whole embroglio in 
the machinations of this particular establishment appear largely 
fanciful, even frivolous. This much may be said in the interest 
of accuracy down to date, and with no intent of pleading a special 
defense of interests which may have much else to answer for, 
whatever their part in the present trouble. Circumstances may 
yet arise tending to confirm some or all of the charges that 
have been made; but if a mutual interest indeed existed between 
Parks and his union, and this company, it would seem quite as 
possible that the condition was one into which matters drifted 
through natural causes as that it was the result of corrupt design. 
The wide range of operations carried on, the smaller relative 
amount of complication with sub-contractors, and the habitually 
liberal policy toward labor, all would tend to give any establish- 
ment a favorable position in its relations with labor, regardless 
of secret manipulations. Not even this combination of advan- 
tages, however, appears to have secured immunity in the present 
instance. 

There can be no question, nevertheless, that the temptation 
to corrupt the walking delegate as the easiest way of getting rid 
of him, to buy immunity from labor demands, and even to “ play 
off” labor leaders in various ways against rival employers, has 
come to be a real factor in our industrial life, increasing with the 
tightening stress of competition. Just who yields to this tempta- 
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tion, and when, is not so easy to decide. It is not always and 
necessarily the large concern. It was a group of independent 
contractors, according to a further showing by the writer above 
referred to, that bribed the entrance of a new union of painters 
and decorators into the New York field, and then made a secret 
agreement with the newcomers to work for less wages than they 
were pledged to their fellow-union to demand. 

The final outcome of the situation is not yet fully in sight. 
The group of new unions formed with the co-operation of the 
employers’ association offers a convenient magnet for desert- 
ers from the strikers’ ranks, and if the struggle should be long 
prolonged the magnet may prove all-powerful. Certain it is that 
the building industry in the metropolis is desperately demoral- 
ized, and in all probability resumption of work will be a gradual 
process, accompanied by equally gradual elimination of the old 
basis of relations with labor and substitution of a new modus 
operandi, with arbitration for its keynote. Probably there will be 
no dramatic finish, as in the coal and steel strikes; no grand 
“declaring off’’ and beginning all over again; no specific cal- 
endar date on which it will be possible to say the trouble was 
settled and operations all along the line suddenly resumed. A 
silent transformation is going on. Its progress will be hard to 
follow. Perhaps in a year it will be possible to say that entirely 
new conditions are here, and state what they are. But not yet. 

From the standpoint of labor, the moral effect of the New 
York struggle, as of all disputes where similar elements are 
allowed to control, has been most unfortunate. Very largely 
the impression that went out from the situation was that Parks 
virtually represented New York labor unionism and its present 
tendencies. It is true he exercised a control over affairs alto- 
gether out of proportion to his recognized leadership among 
labor men, but this is owing to the peculiarities of the building 
industry. The housesmiths happen to hold the key to all active 
operations in that none of the other divisions of work can pro- 
ceed except in the wake of the steel structural work. When the 
housesmiths are idle, everything else is blocked. That is why 
Parks, by holding his union aloof, could appear to dominate the 
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entire industry. But that this man or his active followers repre- 
sented the present character or tendencies of labor-unionism 
in the metropolis, or throughout the country, is far from the 
truth. The labor movement is entitled to be judged by the solid, 
permanent elements that underlie it, rather than by the surface 
accidents of vicious leadership. 
’ Parks is not typical. Neither, for that matter, are John 
Mitchell, Samuel Gompers, Frank P. Sargent, Henry White, 
Samuel B. Donnelly, Robert Neidig, and the like; but they are 
much more nearly so. Parks’s union had no recognized affilia- 
tion with other bodies of organized labor in the metropolis, other 
than that its walking delegate, an office it has recently abolished, 
was a member of the old board of building trades. It is not 
represented in the local Central Labor Union, and has no con- 
nection with the American Federation of Labor. The reserve 
sentiment of New York workingmen was impressively shown, 
moreover, on Labor Day, when the usual contingent of from 
25,000 to 50,000 in the labor parade was reduced to less than 
10,000, all the rest refusing to march with Parks. And it is posi- 
tively stated that a considerable number of the supposed ‘‘ house- 
smiths”’ in line of march were not housesmiths at all, but were 
specially recruited political camp followers of ex-Chief of Police 
William S. Devery, who rode with Parks at the head of the pro- 
cession. The aggregation was hissed all along the line. Even 
among the housesmiths, of the country at large, although Parks 
seemed in complete control of the last national convention, his 
influence was not all-powerful, since he lost his chief point in 
failing to prevent the re-election of President Buchanan. 

The conditions represented in this struggle are not confined 
to New York. A crisis is being forced upon the whole labor 
movement by the arrogant excesses of its least reputable, but 
still powerful elements. If wiser counsels gain control—and 
promptly —it may ward off the concerted attack by employers’ 
associations on labor-unionism in general, which the immediate 
situation promises. In the main, nothing more difficult is 
demanded either of the unions or of the employers, whether in 
the local disturbance or in the larger problem that is gathering 
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acuteness throughout the country, than a fair-minded disposition 
to make industrial peace on a just and progressive basis the 
supreme ideal, supremely worth the dethronement of ‘“‘grafters” 
and demagogues, suppression of intolerance and corrupt dealing 
on both sides, and of all merely “pride” issues. For the labor 
unions—and for a considerable number of capitalist representa- 
tives—such an attitude when adopted will mean a notably higher 
status of respect, confidence, and friendly co-operation on the 
part of a much-tried and nearly exasperated community. 
Hayes Rossins, 
WINCHESTER, MAss. 
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THE LABOR QUESTION AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


FREQUENT recurrence to the fundamental principles of civil 
liberty is advised and enjoined by the constitution of Illinois. 
Let us obey this excellent injunction and consider the “labor 
question,”’ in its present aspects, in its relation to those first 
principles. Much of the confusion which characterizes the cur- 
rent discussion in the daily press is plainly traceable to ignorance 
or neglect of those principles. 

There is evidence on all sides of a strong reaction against 
labor organizations—their tacit or explicit claims, and their 
methods. Certain extremists believe that unionism can be 
‘stamped out,”’ and they honestly assert that we must stamp it 
out if we would preserve American liberty and American oppor- 
tunity. Moderate employers admit the possibility of useful and 
even laudable unionism, while bitterly condemning unionism “as 
now taught and practiced.” The former view is unworthy of 
serious consideration; but how much truth is there in the latter 
view? 

To answer this question, we must determine, not merely what 
unionism professes to be, but what it actually is. Short views 
and half-truths are especially dangerous in these premises. 

Let us start with a suggestive hypothesis. Suppose a number 
of men, unlabeled, unclassified, and unattached to any “cause,” 
should by deed, if not by word, declare war upon law and order; 
should, in contempt or defiance of accepted standards, more or less 
regularly violate the rights of person and property, and the peace 
of the community; should, in pursuit of selfish ends, habitually 
resort to violence, threats of violence, riotous demonstrations, 
obstruction of traffic and of industry, and aggressive interference 
with quiet citizens seeking to exercise their legal and moral 
rights. Suppose all this, and ask what sort of treatment such 
an element as this would receive. Would there be any difference 
of opinion as to the duty of the government and of the public 
in that situation? Would any class condone or apologize for 
768 
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the conduct of such a band of Hooligans? Would the authori- 
ties be likely to display weakness or vacillation in dealing with 
it? 

Now, what difference is there between the case we have 
supposed and the case of so many of our trade unions? This, 
and this only —that the unionists and their sympathizers commit 
all manner of lawless acts in the name of a vague right or prin- 
ciple, though no union would venture to put forth a frank defense 
of violence and invasion. We know that disorder, assaults on 
persons and property, insurrection on a small scale, attend a 
very considerable proportion of our strikes and industrial dis- 
putes. We also know that the authorities are extremely loath 
to suppress strike-begotten disorder, and that public opinion not 
infrequently excuses it or, at least, remains neutral and indiffer- 
ent. 

Professor John B. Clark, in an article published several months 
ago, aptly described the present policy toward violent strikes as 
acceptance of a limited amount of anarchy. The state, he pointed 
out, winked at intimidation and coercion by strikers and with- 
held effective protection from the “scab.” Why is interference 
with the right to work and the right to carry on business tolerated? 
Because, answered Professor Clark, the public is not quite ready 
for “free strike-breaking.”” He continued: “We are pursuing 
a wretched, compromising course, protecting non-union workers 
sometimes and abandoning them at other times, and seldom 
giving the amount of protection that would make life and limb, 
family and property, completely safe.”’ 

And why do we act thus? Why is the public not quite ready 
for the most vigorous, fearless, and resolute enforcement of the 
law against lawless strikers? Professor Clark does not put this 
question, but there is little doubt as to what the correct answer 
is. Many feel that labor has a grievance, that it is more sinned 
against than sinning, and that, in colloquial phrase, “it is human 
nature” for classes conscious of wrong and injustice to over- 
step the bounds of prudence and reason in offering sporadic and 
ill-directed resistance to the supposed oppressors. In other 
words, we feel that the labor problem is part and parcel of a 
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larger and deeper, and infinitely more difficult problem—the 
problem for which we have such alleged solutions as collectivism, 
the single tax, Christian socialism, Tolstoyism, communism, and 
philosophical anarchism. In many, no doubt, this feeling is 
extremely vague, but it none the less influences conduct and 
judgment. 

This @ priori explanation is confirmed and re-enforced by 
inductive reasoning. What, for example, is the attitude of the 
consistent socialist of the Marx-Engels school toward the labor 
or trade-union movement? It is one of scorn, distrust, contempt 
in theoretical discussion, and of sympathetic interest in practical 
life. The socialist will tell you that the unions are wasting their 
energies and running their heads against a stone wall; that 
nothing of material consequence can possibly be accomplished 
along their lines, owing to the iron law of wages, the essential 
nature of capitalism, the helplessness of the individual employer, 
and so on. ‘The expropriators must be expropriated,” is his 
formula, and labor cannot come into its own under any condition 
short of the nationalization of the means of production and the 
elimination of competitive industry. 

And our socialist is consistent. He regards rent, interest, 
and profit as different forms of “surplus value’’—value created 
by the wage-worker and unjustly withheld by the capitalist. He 
agrees with the employer that the demands of labor for a larger 
share of the product cannot be met if interest, rent, and profit 
are to be paid as heretofore. He therefore concludes that trade- 
unionism is a futile and ignorant attack on mere symptoms. 

At the same time the socialist is profoundly indifferent to the 
woes of the maltreated employer and the persecuted “scab.” 
He blames the system for the friction, conflict, and evil seen on 
every side; the aggressive unionist striker is to him as miserable 
a victim of a vicious order as the assaulted non-unionist or the 
struggling employer. All this violence, he says to himself, is 
inevitable. It precedes and foreshadows the great social revolu- 
tion which alone will permanently solve the labor problem by 
doing away with capitalistic production, wages, and competition. 
What has been said of the collectivist may, with some 
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modifications, be said of the philosophical anarchist. To assure 
the toiler the full product of his labors, says this radical reformer, 
you must abolish all monopoly and all special privilege—you 
must establish absolutely free competition and equality of oppor- 
tunity. Rent, interest, and profits, according to the philosophical 
anarchist, are results, not of private control of capital, but of 
state-conferred and state-protected monopoly in land, currency 
supply, trade, etc. Since the trade-unionist, gua trade-unionist, 
has no quarrel with rent, interest, and profit, the philosophical 
anarchist, like the collectivist, sadly smiles at his fruitless effort 
and misdirected energy. And when the anarchist sees or reads 
of strikers’ violence and disorder, he says “accidents of war,” 
and passes by. 

At the trial of the case of the anthracite mine operators vs. 
their striking employees the attorneys fer the miners frankly 
referred to “the state of war’ existing between capital and labor, 
and told the Gray Commission that the rioting, intimidation, coer- 
cion, and assaults which had attended the contest should be stoic- 
ally viewed as the natural concomitants of war. These observa- 
tions puzzled and astonished many of our editors. They did not 
know that the miners’ attorneys were social radicals, and that 
their statements were commonplaces of the literature of radical 
reform. It is but fair to add that counsel appeared not to realize 
that this excuse implied an abandonment of the conservative 
position they were supposed to occupy in favor of one which the 
miners and their leaders would have repudiated. 

And this parenthetical remark brings us to the leading point of 
this discussion. How do the trade-unionists themselves justify and 
excuse the excesses andabuses of this movement? 7Zheyareneither 
socialists nor anarchists, neither single-taxers nor communists. 
They would indignantly disclaim any intention to overthrow the 
present industrial order. They do not assert the existence of a 
state of war between capitalism and labor. They are as conser- 
vative, theoretically, as the great majority of the employers. 
They accept the existing politico-economic system, with all that 
necessarily flows therefrom. They do not seek to deprive the 
capitalist of interest and profits. They merely demand a larger 
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share of the joint product, appealing, not to any scientific crite- 
rion, but to ‘‘the law of supply and demand”’ as expressed by the 
haggling of the supposedly free market. 

Now, what is a free market? At one time the Manchester 
school of economists took the ground that a free market implied 
unrestricted individual competition both among capitalists and 

? among wage-workers. Collective bargaining, even when abso- 
lutely free from the slightest coercion, was condemned as a 
violation of industrial freedom. Each employer was held to be 
bound to deal with labor as an individual : he was sternly forbidden 
to consult and agree with other employers asto the wages he should 
offer, the length of his working day, and the sanitary conditions 
of his shop. Such an agreement was deemed a conspiracy 
against labor. Each employee, similarly, was told that he had 
no right to enter into any combination for the purpose of extort- 
ing better terms than employers were under the necessity of pro- 
posing to competing individual workmen. 

But this illogical and shallow view has been abandoned. All 
economists andall thinking menwill accept the following definition 
of a ‘‘free market’’: a condition under which the wages of labor 
and the return to capital are determined by the play of non- 
invasive forces and economic factors. This definition compre- 
hends combinations of capitalists and of laborers to control or 
affect wages. It is absurd to say that the rights of the capitalist 
are infringed upon when five (or five hundred, or five thousand) 
employees confront him in the market asa unit; and it is equally 
absurd to contend that the freedom of the workman is invaded 
when the capitalists act together in engaging their help. 

But the market is not free when workmen say to some or all 
capitalists: “If you refuse to employ us on our terms, no one 
else shall be permitted to work for you.” Violence is invasion ; 
intimidation is invasion; and the market is not free when either 
side yields, not to economic necessity, but to physical force or 
threats of such force. It is not always easy to draw the line, 
however, between the exercise of equal liberty and the exercise 
of improper compulsion or tyranny. Where, in the industrial 
field, does invasion begin ? 
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No self-respecting and enlightened unionist will claim the right 
to assault, molest, or intimidate the employer or the non-union 
laborer. The leaders of organized labor cannot always control 
the ignorant and reckless, but there is no reason for doubting 
their sincerity when they declare, as Mr. John Mitchell did at the 
time of the coal strike, that the worst enemy of unionism is he 
who, as member or sympathizer, resorts to violence and disturbs 
the peace. Employers point out, with justice, that the leaders 
do not sufficiently discourage the use of violence by their follow- 
ers. How many violent strikers or aggressive pickets have been 
expelled in disgrace for their misconduct? Be this as it may, 
theoretically there is complete unanimity as to the immorality and 
inexpediency of violence and intimidation as a feature of indus- 
trial disputes. 

Here, unfortunately, agreement begins andends. Beyond this 
point there is confusion. Many practices which union labor 
vigorously defends and boldly threatens to continue are bitterly 
denounced by the employers and the majority of newspapers as 
vicious, odious, un-American, and invasive. The reference is to 
picketing (watching and besetting), boycotting, threats of boy- 
cotting, sympathetic strikes, and refusal to work with non-union 
men (opposition to the “open shop’’). If organized labor con- 
sented to eschew these practices, the hostility toward it would 
quickly disappear; but neither admonitions, sermons, damage 
suits, nor judicial decisions will induce labor to surrender 
these weapons. It earnestly denies that the use of them involves 
invasion, destruction of the free market, and when you call its 
attention to judicial utterances condemnatory of the practices, 
either the judges are accused of prejudice and bias, or else other 
judicial opinions are cited in which the opposite doctrines are 
expounded and applied. 

The fact is, the labor leaders have adopted radically individu- 
alist views. A singular change has come over the spirit of their 
position. They are still charged with socialistic proclivities, and 
it is true that some of their legislative proposals are utterly 
incompatible with the individualistic creed. But read the 
speeches and editorials of Messrs. Gompers, Mitchell, Kidd, et a/., 
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and you will find that their defense of the above-named practices 
is more Spencerian than Mr. Spencer’s “Justice.” Students of 
the ‘“‘new unionism” will appreciate the theoretical significance 
and practical importance of the phenomenon. 

Whatever one’s personal conviction may be as regards these 
vital questions, he cannot hope to influence either capital or labor 
unless he possesses a thorough knowledge of the position to be 
combated. 

To observe proper sequence, we must begin with the strike. 
This need not detain us, since the courts and the employers rec- 
ognize without reservation the right of any man, and of any 
number of men acting either severally or in concert, to quit their 
employment for any reason whatever, or without any reason at 
all. The correlative right of the employer to “lock out” his 
men is equally clear and indisputable. A few years ago, it is 
true, organized labor procured certain statutes prohibiting 
employers from discharging men on account of their member- 
ship or intended membership in a trade union; but these acts 
have been invalidated on constitutional grounds, and labor no 
longer seeks this sort of class legislation. 

The right to strike—so the radical labor argument runs— 
implies the right to threaten a strike. It would be manifestly 
illogical to assert that we may not announce an intention to com- 
mit a lawful act. The word “threat” is an unpleasant one, and 
the use of it in judicial opinions occasionally reveals confusion 
of thought. A little reflection will satisfy any thinking person 
that it cannot be wrong to threaten that which we may proceed 
to execute. The greater includes the less. 

Again, any man has the right to advise and persuade another 
man to do anything which he may lawfully do. If A may strike, 
B may advise him to strike. An injunction to restrain the offi- 
cers of a labor organization from declaring a strike was issued by 
a federal court some months ago, but it was promptly dissolved 
by the same court, and the opinion justifying this action was 
decidedly favorable to labor’s view of the issue. 

Suppose now that a strike has occurred in a given industry, 
and that the employer or employees refuse to yield. What then? 
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Assuming the desire and determination of the strikers to remain 
within the limits of lawful activity, what more can they do to 
enforce their demands? ‘Nothing more,” say many. The 
strikers must retire to their several homes and passively await 
developments. If other men can be secured to take the vacated 
places, the strike is lost; if the strikers cannot be replaced, the 
employer will capitulate and sue for peace. 

But organized labor is far from accepting this doctrine regard- 
ing the limits of its rightful activity in connection with a strike. 
It has a very elaborate and effective post-strike program. It 
resorts to (1) picketing and (2) boycotting. The former practice 
it defends on the ground that the striker has a right to persuade and 
induce fellow-workmen to join with him, or to abstain from taking 
the place he has vacated. Theoretically, the picket is stationed 
merely to watch establishments under “strike law,” give informa- 
tion to intending applicants for work, and exhort these to 
respect “the eleventh commandment ’—* Thou shalt not take thy 
brother’s job.” In other words, picketing is based on the rights 
of free speech, moral suasion, and free locomotion. When it 
degenerates into intimidation and assault, it concededly becomes 
criminal, and, as we have said, no responsible unionist justifies 
violence by picket, striker, or bystander. 

Boycotting is defended (it was defended before the Gray 
Commission by Messrs. Mitchell and Gompers) as amounting 
merely to the quiet, peaceable withdrawal of patronage from 
unfair, unfriendly, or objectionable persons. The argument, in 
brief, runs thus: Am I bound to patronize this or that butcher, 
tailor,or dry-goods merchant? May I not, for any reason whatever, 
transfer my custom to another butcher, tailor, or merchant? 
May I not deal with those who are friendly to me and leave 
severely alone those who are hostile or disobliging? If I may, 
and if every other man similarly aggrieved may do the same 
thing, the legitimacy of organized and collective boycotting is 
established. 

To multiply illustrations would be a waste of space. It is 
plain that all these positions are strictly and radically individual- 
istic. They imply that the only limit on conduct is the equal 
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right or freedom of one’s fellows, and that numbers do not affect 
the moral quality of an act. What each may do individually, 
say the labor leaders constantly, all may do in concert. And 
vehemently do they protest against the traditional, common-law 
view that an agreement of several persons to do a thing lawful in 
individuals may be a conspiracy, a wrong properly punishable. 
Bills have been introduced in Congress (and reported favorably 
by judiciary committees, by the way) to relieve unions from the 
burden of the conspiracy law, and to legalize collective boycott- 
ing and similar practices. 

It is unfortunate that the opponents of trade unionism do not 
differentiate between such abuses as are indefensible from any 
non-revolutionary point of view (violence, rioting, intimidation, 
etc.), and alleged abuses which may be, and are, justified on 
debatable grounds. Indiscriminate, wholesale denunciation does 
not promote peace. The truth is that employers and spokesmen 
of the employing class freely and unhesitatingly employ the very 
arguments which they condemn as utterly unsound and danger- 
ous when union leaders advance them. At bottom there is 
no clear zssue between employers and unions. 

Do not employers form defensive and offensive combinations ? 
They do not call them trade unions, but things, not names, mat- 
ter. Some of these employers’ unions, alliances, and combina- 
tions are secret, and workmen regard them as “conspiracies 
against labor.” Employers do not picket union headquarters or 
homes, but they boycott objectionable unionists. Their boycott- 
ing is called blacklisting, but neither morally nor legally does 
an employer’s blacklist differ from a unionist “unfair list.” 

And how do employers defend blacklisting? The pleas 
made in their behalf in the courts read like the pro-boycott argu- 
ments of labor leaders. May not an employer discharge a work- 
man, in the absence of a contract, for any reason whatsoever ? 
May he not keep a list of men so discharged? May he not 
send this list to a fellow-employer? May not a number of 
employers maintain and publish a common list of undesirable 
workmen? Courts have upheld the blacklist on these grounds, 
without realizing that the same reasoning sustains collective boy- 
cotting! 
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Labor leaders have not overlooked this remarkable circum- 
stance. They have called attention to the decision of Judge 
Rogers, of the United States district court at St. Louis, in which 
it was strongly affirmed (1) that an agreement by any number 
of persons to do a lawful thing is not a conspiracy ; (2) that 
employers may maintain and circulate a blacklist, provided that 
its contents be truthful; (3) and that employers may deprive 
workmen of opportunities to earn a livelihood, and even combine 
to attack and destroy organizations of employees, by means of 
blacklisting agreements. 

No labor leader has ever gone beyond the position taken in 
this judicial opinion. Substitute the word “boycotting” or the 
words “peaceable picketing” for the word “blacklisting,” and 


every contention of organized labor is sustained. We repeat, 
there is no theoretical zssue between organized labor and organ- 
ized capital, since neither side honestly and earnestly denies 
what the other side affirms. Both invoke the same individualist 
principles, and both ignore or depart from the professed doc- 
trines when self-interest appears to render it convenient, for the 


moment, to do so. Labor forgets its individualist principles 
when it demands eight-hour laws; employees drop their “ natural 
law’’ and “freedom from dictation and interference”’ when ques- 
tions of protection, subsidies, bounties, coastwise trade laws, etc., 
are under discussion. The consumer’s ‘‘natural right” to buy 
and sell where he pleases, neither employers nor employed 
think it necessary to take into account. 

What, then, in view of these facts is the labor question? If 
labor were socialistic and capital individualistic, there would be 
a great question; conversely, if labor were consistently individu- 
alistic and employers bent upon subordinating individual to 
social claims, upon qualifying the /azssez-faire doctrine upon which 
the industrial order is supposed to be based, there would emerge 
an issue of the highest importance. As matters actually stand, 
it is impossible to formulate an issue. 

The union movement is simply an expression of dissatisfac- 
tion with certain results of an accepted system of production and 
distribution, not with the system itself. This dissatisfaction 
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begets violence and disturbance, which all good citizens deplore 
and condemn; but no one ventures to justify the violence and 
disorder, and, philosophically speaking, the union question is not 
a question of putting down lawlessness. 

But the complaint is that labor is ‘‘unreasonable.” It makes 
extravagant demands with regard to wages, hours of toil, the 
control of the output, the regulation of apprenticeship, the treat- 
ment of non-union men. Grant all this; but neither political 
economy nor ethics can draw the line between reason and unrea- 
son in these things, and legalism admits want of jurisdiction over 
questions of reasonableness and expediency. Is competition 
always ‘‘reasonable’’? Does the law attempt to enforce the dic- 
tates of reason in the business world? Are the corporations and 
the trusts reasonable? Are the quasi-public agencies reasonable 
in their dealings with the consumers? 

Passion, prejudice, ignorance, resentment make men unrea- 
sonable, but psychologists tell us that no rational being is 
deliberately and consciously unreasonable. Professor G. L. 
Dupart, in his Morals: A Treatise on the Psycho-Sociological Bases 
of Ethics, recently translated into English, tells us that ‘even the 
most passionate almost always wish to act reasonably and try to 
understand and to make their action and their choice understood 
by indicating the why and the wherefore.” Man, he continues, 
“seeks as a rule the reason of his choice in a perfectly human 
motive, the desire for systematic action, and he recognizes that he is 
only wrong | wrong only?] when it is proved to him either that 
his conduct is not coherent or that his choice lacks rationality ;” 
and ‘‘reasonable conduct is that which is constituted by a series 
of well-linked acts, capable of forming a systematic whole.’’* 

Apply these sound statements to the subject under considera- 
tion. To what ‘systematic whole” are unions referred by those 
who complain of their unreasonableness? What principles are 
commended to their attention? Have their newspaper and legal 
critics shown them how their conduct is to be made coherent? 
Certainly there is no hint at any system or philosophy in loose 
talk about arbitration, profit-sharing, publicity, etc. There is as 
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much confusion (as might, indeed, be expected) in the discus- 
sion of remedies for or solutions of the so-called labor question 
as there is in the efforts to formulate the question itself. 

To what conclusion are we driven? 

Gambetta once said: “There is no social question.” He 
meant that while there were many social questions, it was idle to 
attempt to discover a common origin for them, to view them as 
subdivisions of one general and fundamental question. The truth 
is, there zs a social question or problem, and the numerous 
branches of it cannot even be adequately studied without a 
proper comprehension of that larger and deeper question. 

That question concerns the organization of industry as well 
as the determination of the conditions under which industry shall 
be carried on by labor and capital. And the question is mani- 
festly a sociological one, since it has economic, political, and 
social aspects. What is called rather vaguely ‘‘economic jus- 
tice” is a shorthand way of expressing the idea of economic 
relations under a régime of equal opportunity and the greatest 
amount of personal liberty compatible with social security, sta- 
bility, and harmony. In other words, economic justice really 
presupposes political justice. When we speak of contracts, sup- 
ply, demand, bargaining, etc., we imply that certain conditions 
exist in society, that such “low forms of competition” as mur- 
der, violence, robbery, duress, have been suppressed, and that 
individual liberty is not an empty term signifying nothing. Clas- 
sical economists advocated J/aissez-faive-ism, but the /atsses-faire 
policy may be grossly unjust. Buccaneers may wish to be let 
alone after securing their booty. The privileged classes in 
France wished to be let alone when their abuses were driving the 
masses into revolt and revolution. No one, not even the most 
stubborn British Tory, is demanding a /atssez-faire policy for Ire- 
land. Mr. Spencer’s treatment of the perplexing land problem 
shows the futility of trying to realize justice without rectifying 
past wrong and error. He who says that he favors individualism 
must declare under what economic and political conditions he 
proposes to place the individual. 

We shall solve the labor question when sociology shall have 
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solved the problem of the control and use of the natural media 
and the problem of the relation between the individual and the 
body politic. Writers like Cliffe Leslie, Arnold Toynbee, and 
Dr. Ingram emphasized in their day the dependence of eco- 
nomic science upon sociology. Their teachings are almost 
forgotten, and it is high time the cry were raised, Back to the 
sociologist ! 

A scientific problem cannot be solved unscientifically. No 
wonder practical confusion is the only visible result of the 
haphazard efforts of the past. To denounce union men for sub- 
mitting to tyranny, as Mr. Spencer did in recent years, is as easy 
as it is futile. Equally futile is the preaching of moral com- 
monplaces to employers. What is our ideal in industry? What 
conditions are we desirous of bringing about? We can be cer- 
tain of progress only when we have a goal in view and march 
toward it. Is co-operation the “coming” industrial system, as 
many thinkers are beginning to recognize? If so, must we count 
altogether on the play of private interests to produce the change, 
or is it possible and wise to assist nature? Crude legislation 
conceived in ignorance of economic and social principles is cer- 
tainly not the sort of assistance one should desire, but scientific 
prevision is extremely valuable. If there is a science of society, 
such prevision is possible. If there is a science of society, the 
harmonizing of the interests of employers and employed is pos- 
sible, though the process may involve revision of current theories 
of rent, interest, profits, and wages. 

Victor S. YARROs. 
CHICAGO. 
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MOOT POINTS IN SOCIOLOGY. 
VI. THE FACTORS OF SOCIAL CHANGE. 


Ir is clear that along with the organic analogy we must give 
up the time-honored division into social anatomy, social physi- 
ology, and social psychology. Since there is no social cadaver 
to dissect, why use the term “anatomy,” which refers to the 
knowledge gained by the simple “cutting up” (ava topeiv) of a 
body? Say rather social morphology, which will describe, not 
only human relations and groupings, but also their mutations in 
the course of time—their embryology, so to speak. Why apply 
the term “physiology” to the description of processes and prod- 
ucts that are in no wise physical? The fact that such interac- 
tions as conflict and competition involve something more than 
the action of mind on mind need not hinder us from recognizing 
that what the organicists call ‘‘function” or “life” in society is 
essentially psychical and naturally becomes the subject-matter 
of social psychology. As for social pathology, it cannot “‘arrive”’ 
until we have a means of distinguishing the normal from the 
abnormal in society. So long as divorce and lynching and 
political crime and the trust movement lend themselves to pre- 
cisely opposite interpretations, there is no firm line to be drawn 
between social health and social disease. Each school of 
thought has its own diagnosis of the morbid, and no objective 
tests have yet been agreed on. 

On mounting from the plane of description to that of theory, 
it becomes possible to bisect sociology into soctal statics and 
social dynamics. This division has always been made to hinge on 
the purely formal contrast of coexistence and succession. A 
study of cross-sections or flash-light pictures of society would 
show what social structures belong together—are congruous. 
The comparison of series of such states in different societies 
would disclose regularities of succession. If this were so, the 
cross-section of a society in feverish transformation would be as 
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instructive as any other, seeing that order can always be consid- 
ered apart from movement. In point of fact, however, such a 
society would not present a system of mutually determining 
parts and interdependent activities, z. ¢., an “order,” but would 
be full of incongruities. Statical laws can be discovered only 
where there is an equilibrium which permits the inner affinities 
and repugnances of institutions to disclose themselves. But a 
society that keeps in balance is ruled by forces and activities 
quite different from those that prevail in a highly progressive 
community. The distinction, therefore, between social statics 
and social dynamics, far from being one of ‘mere logic, reaches 
deep into the subject-matter of sociology. 

In every society are certain factors, such as religion, govern- 
ment, custom, law, and ceremony, which are actively static, inas- 
much as they resist structural change of every sort. Language, 
literature, art, industry, education, and opinion are passively static— 
or shall I say neutral?—lending themselves indifferently to 
the agencies of stagnation and to those of change. In strong con- 
trast are the dynamic factors, such as domestication, geographical 
discovery, exploration, migration, acclimatization, war, conquest, race- 
crossing, commerce, travel, invention, scientific discovery, prophetism, 
and free thought. The professionals of law, government, and 
religion are apt to hate and belittle these dynamic factors and 
processes. Nor are they beloved of the masses, as are the great 
conservative institutions. Popular affections do not twine about 
them as about church and state. Race intermarriage, foreign 
influence, science, free thought, and prophetism have usually 
been looked at askance. Men always consider religion and gov- 
ernment as infinitely more precious than discovery and inven- 
tion. This division into statics and dynamics is, then, grounded 
not simply on the distinction between order and movement, rela- 
tions of coexistence and those of succession, but as well on the 
broad contrast between the forces and activities that make for 
equilibrium and those which make for change. 


The point needs to be emphasized that social dynamics is 
concerned with change rather than evolution. The term “evolu- 
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tion,” while very properly calling attention to the continuity of 
social change and to resident forces as causing change, is apt to 
convey the idea that the series of social changes is the mere 
unfolding of characters preformed in the very germ or bud of 
society. An idea so misleading should be diligently avoided. 
It will never do to assume that the succession of social changes 
is predetermined, and that accidental, extraneous, and historic 
events and influences are not among the causes of variations. 

Again it is essential not to identify social dynamics with the 
theory of social progress. The promotion of progress is, of 
course, our greatest practical concern, but the true cleavage 
between social statics and social dynamics turns on the distinc- 
tion between persistence and change. Change means any qualita- 
tive variation, whereas progress means amelioration, perfection- 
ment. The one is movement; the other is movement in the 
direction of advantage. Progress is better adaptation to given 
conditions. Change may be adaptation—at first, perhaps, very 
imperfect —to new conditions. 

The biologist can assure himself whether a given variation ¢s 
a progress by observing if it leaves the creature better able to 
survive. The sociologist, alas, has no such simple practical test. 
A society is not solidary to anything like the degree that most 
organisms are, and it is not so incessantly pitted against other 
societies. As regards the effects on its members, we find any 
number of institutional changes which are progress from the 
standpoint of one sex, class, race, or local group, but spell 
regress for another sex, class, race, or local group. It is not 
easy to characterize them from the view-point of “society as a 
whole,” for it is by no means clear what is best for “‘society as a 
whole.” Each of us considers a change progressive when it 
advances society toward his ideal. But one man’s ideal is 
freedom, while another’s is order; one man borrows from biology 
the criterion of differentiation, while another imports from 
psychology the idea of harmony; one man’s touchstone is the 
happiness of the many, while another's is the perfecting of the 
the superior few. It is therefore hopeless to look for a test of 
progress that shall be objective and valid forall. Since change is 
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a matter of observation, whereas progress is a matter of judgment 
involving the application of a subjective standard, those who 
desire to see sociology a true science are justified in insisting 
that social dynamics deal with the factors and manner, not of 
social progress merely, but of social change. 

In the arts we ask if the new thing is more useful than 
the old; in the sciences we ask if the new proposition brings 
us nearer the truth. But there are other important changes for 
which there is no sure test. In Rome during most of the 
imperial period that progress which flows from the advance 
of technique and knowledge was almost unknown. Says Seeck: 

From Augustus to Diocletian the equipment of the legionary remained 
the same. No improvement of tactics, no new means of warfare, was 
developed in the course of three centuries. ... . Neither in agriculture nor 
in technique nor in administration does a single new idea of any significance 
come to light after the first century. Literature and art, too, are confined 
to a sterile imitation which becomes ever more empty and feeble. ... . 
The Neo-Platonic philosophy and the development of Christian dogma are 
the only achievements which relieve this era from complete futility. 

Yet these barren ages are full of social changes which are 
richly instructive as to the forces that lurk in the bosom of 
society. Why, after the gulf between Romans and provincials 
had been filled in, did a chasm open between Aonestiores and 
humiliores? Why did slaves give place to coloni and adscriptt 
glebae? Why did the law fetter the worker to his father’s 
occupation? Why did taxes come to be paid in kind? Why 
did the petty landowner voluntarily yield up his holding to 
some powerful proprietor in order to receive it back on a feudal 
tenure? Why did gladiatorial shows cease? What influence 
lifted the “overseer” of the early Christian community to 
the lofty chair of the epfiscopus or bishop? What was it that 
elevated the bishop of Rome to the papal throne? How can 
the rise of the monastic movement be explained? Surely the 
forces here at work should figure in a theory of social dynamics! 

When a mammal thrust northward gets a heavier coat of 
hair, or a bird acquires the nest-building instinct with the 
advent of a rodent that destroys her eggs and young on the 
ground, we have a case of adaptation. Now, this way of inter- 
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preting change is becoming ever more helpful to the student 
of society. The substitution of iron for wood is a progress if 
some Tubal Cain has made iron cheaper, an adaptation of 
deforestation has made wood dearer. A vegetarian movement 
may signify either that the art of preparing cereal foods is 
advancing, or that over-population is making land too valuable 
for the growing of animal food. Among herdsmen it is only 
the lash of poverty that makes anyone endure the drudgery 
of tillage and the cultivation of the soil presents itself, not as 
a progress, but as an adaptation to the pressure of numbers. 

Apparently rearward movements are equally ambiguous. 
Militarism is hardly a regress when a people finds itself men- 
aced by the approach of an aggressive neighbor. The Asiati- 
cization of government under Diocletian and his successors, 
hitherto looked upon as a sure symptom of degeneration, was a 
consequence of the filling up of the depopulated parts of the 
empire with barbarians hard to keep in order and very sus 
ceptible to pomps and ceremonies. The English viceroy is 
today modifying the government of India in the same way and 
for the same purpose. The magnifying of the state is a 
backward step if it signifies that a people has become less 
self-reliant and liberty-loving; it is but adaptation if the growth 
of monopoly has made intervention necessary in order to pre- 
serve individual initiative and free competition. The multi- 
plying of statutes is ominous if it results from the individual 
becoming evil-disposed or the legislator meddlesome ; on the 
other hand, as an endeavor to meet the needs of a more com- 
plex organization of society, it presents itself in the light of 
a welcome adjustment. The growth of one-man power is 
degeneration if it is caused by a lowered citizenship; it is 
only adaptation if the facilities for focusing public opinion have 
so improved that the cruder checks on the executive have 
ceased to be necessary. 

I conclude, then, that social dynamics ought to drop such 
vague and inadequate conceptions as progress and regress, and 
set its teeth determinedly in the fact of soctal change. 
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Nothing exists save by the conjuncture of two or more 
factors. If any one of these factors be wanting, the thing does 
not come to pass. Yet we do not term each and all of these 
factors “‘causes.”” The appearance of a new situation is consid- 
ered to be the effect of the precipitating factor. The ferment, 
the igniting spark, the touching of the electric button, the 
knocking away of the stay block, the turning of the lever, 
is looked upon as the cause of what ensues. The factors 
already present are termed the conditions, not the causes, of the 
change. Suppose, for example, a given phenomenon cannot 
occur without the conjuncture of factors a, 6,andc. Ifaandé 
are present and the phenomenon occurs on the addition of 
c, then ¢ is regarded as the cause, a and 6 as the conditions. 
But it is possible that either of these may be the precipitating 
factor working within the framework constituted by the other 
two factors. 

Now, this logic applies to the advent of a new social form. 
If a tribe continues pastoral because of ignorance, then the 
cause of its entrance upon the agricultural stage will be its 
acquiring the arts of cultivation. But our frontier communities 
have always tarried some time in the cattle-raising stage, and 
the cause of their transition to agriculture has been the growth 
of their population. Japan in the early days had the capital for 
the building of railroads, but not the knowledge. On the other 
hand, New Zealand possessed the knowledge, but lacked the 
capital. In the former case the arrival of knowledge, in the 
latter case the arrival of capital, is the cause of the advent 
of steam locomotion. 

The strategic importance of the precipitating factor has 
a bearing on the dispute between the champions of individuals 
as causes of social change and the champions of collective 
causes—the innovationists and the adaptationists. A useful pro- 
cess or a labor-saving machine is promptly adopted and begins 
at once to work its transforming effects. The inventor may 
therefore be hailed as the prime cause of the social changes that 
ensue. The clever men that devised the great mechanical 
improvements toward the close of the eighteenth century indi- 
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rectly broke up the guild régime, brought in the factory system, 
created industrial cities, and riveted slavery upon our southern 
states. But innovations that do not make so irresistible an 
appeal —juristic and political ideas, religious, ethical, and 
esthetic ideals—are apt to be neglected till some influence 
brings the public mind into a receptive attitude toward them. 
In such cases the influence is the cause. 

There have always been men who suggested that horse-thieves 
deserve hanging. If, now, certain new communities do hang their 
horse-thieves, the cause of the practice is not the proponent, but 
the peculiar situation which disposes the community to fall in 
with his suggestion. For ages eloquent men have fulminated 
against strong drink. The modern temperance movement is, then, 
not to be credited solely to orators like Matthew and Gough. 
The responsiveness of the age to their appeals must be attributed 
to the great changes in diet and in industry which have made 
the liquor habit more pernicious than formerly. Take the crav- 
ing for divorce. Is it due to the example or advocacy of cer- 
tain influential persons? Rather must we lay it to the opening 
of feminine careers and the relaxation of old beliefs which con- 
strained woman to bear unmurmuringly her yoke. Comte hinges 
a rise in the status of the slave or the woman on a change in 
speculative opinion. Now, however, we are apt to connect it 
with a change in the relation of population to land or in the indus- 
trial importance of woman. Similarly, the transformations of 
law and government are coming to be correlated less with the 
ideas and personalities that are active in achieving them than 
with certain hidden shiftings of economic or social power. So 
there are rival explanations, the one individual, the other col- 
lective, of the anti-slavery movement, the peace movement, the 
reform of punishment, the rise of socialism. 

The fact is, the promulgation of a new idea or ideal is like 
casting a bit of ferment intoa plasm. The psychologists are more 
intent on the ferment than on the nature of the medium in which 
it works. The economists, on the other hand, inquire why the 
medium permits fermentation to arise, but ignore the necessity 
of casting in the ferment. Both, however, are necessary, the 
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question of cause turning simply on whether the plasm awaits the 
ferment or the ferment awaits its plasm. 

All parts of an organism are to a certain extent related to one 
another, so that when one part varies the other part varies simul- 
taneously. If, for example, a creature’s head becomes heavier, 
the muscles of its neck must become larger. If a young animal 
is castrated, the secondary sexual characters fail to appear. On 
this same principle of correlation an important change in any 
sphere of social life is apt to produce sympathetic or compensa- 
tory changes in other spheres. For instance, few of the muta- 
tions in social ethics are due to novel ethical ideas ; they are echoes 
or aftermath of changes in some of the more basic spheres, such 
as economic, sex, or religious life. Now, in social dynamics one 
cannot content himself with accounting for one social change by 
another social change, but must follow up the causal chain link 
by link until he reaches either a regular social process or an 
extra-social factor. 

He must, moreover, hold firmly in mind the distinction 
between the cause of a social phenomenon and the cause of a 
change in this phenomenon. The former is, as was shown in 
my last paper, Auman desire. Desire is the steam which drives 
the machinery. It is behind all social activities, beneath all group- 
ings and relationships. Its action is essentially statical. If it 
produces change, that change is incidental. The causes of social 
transformation are to be sought, not in desires, but in something 
of a different nature which changes their direction or modifies 
the framework within which they operate. The causes are the 
innovating example, the foreign influence, or the new knowledge, 
which engenders new wants. They are the increase of popula- 
tion, the accumulation of capital, the removal to a new country, 
or the impact of a neighboring group, by which are altered the 
conditions under which old wants can be gratified. This broad 
contrast between the social forces and the factors of social change 
is another justification for dividing sociology into statics and 
dynamics. 

If we are to explain the differences in the rate or course of 
change between societies or between different periods in the his- 
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tory of the same society, it is idle to cite a trait common to all 
societies and to all times. When Comte and Lacombe name ennui 
as one of the causes of social progress, they confuse cause with 
condition. Similarly Comte’s demonstration that a greater longev- 
ity would injuriously strengthen the conservative forces in soci- 
ety does not warrant us in listing the brevity of life among the 
causes of social variation. 

In fact, a fixed trait, whether of race or of locality, cannot 
figure as cause of a social transformation. Geography, to be 
sure, acquaints us with the framework within which social 
changes occur, and by which they are molded and limited. But 
the physical environment, while it may inhibit variative tenden- 
cies, cannot initiate them. Natural waterways and an indented 
coast may favor progress, but they cannot produce it. Soil 
and climate account for the enduring lineaments, but not for 
the metamorphoses of peoples. Unlikeness of surroundings may 
cause differences between societies, but it cannot bring about 
differences between successive epochs in the same society, unless 
in the meantime the people has migrated. Still, to the eye of 
the geologist, the environment is not quite stable. Elevation, 
subsidence, desiccation, the silting up of streams or ports, the 
shifting of river beds, the formation of pestilential marshes, or 
changes in flora and fauna, may cause disturbance in the social 
equilibrium, and should therefore find a place in the theory of 
social dynamics. 


Eighteenth-century thought, regarding the forward move- 
ment of society as the direct consequence of the march of the 
human intellect, did not feel the need of exploring or setting 
forth the causes of social changes. Of late sociologists, swing- 
ing to the other extreme, have looked upon the stationary state 
as the normal condition of men owing to the inertia of the human 
mind. Now, while in the end all causal chains carry us back to 
the nature of man or of his environment, I showed in the first 
paper of this series* that the immediate reference ofa social form 
to human nature is the mark of a crude social philosophy. We 


*AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, Vol. VIII, p. 769. 
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ought not to refer social variation to the progressiveness of the 
human intellect or social stagnation to its sluggishness. The 
difference noted in the response of different societies to the same 
stimulus is not to be explained by a universal trait like mental 
inertia. Various factors may be recognized which counteract the 
forces that make for transformation. There are, therefore, causes 
of social immobility to be set forth as well as causes of social 
change. 

Peculiarities of environment or of race may neutralize stimuli 
and so preserve a social form intact. Beyond a certain point in 
development, harsh climate, barren soil, absence of wood and 
minerals, and lack of natural waterways may interpose a bar 
which no amount of inventive genius can avail tobreak. Again, 
impassable barriers such as mountains, deserts, and seas may 
prevent a group finding other groups to stuggle against, combine 
with, or borrow from. Nor are all races equally capable of ascent. 
Those varieties of mankind cradled in the happy climes where 
Nature spreads the table, having never been sifted by hunger and 
cold, or disciplined to toil and forethought, lack the energy to 
avail themselves of the treasures civilization showers into their 
lap. What is stimulus to some races is no stimulus to them. 
They can perish, but they cannot change. 

There are, moreover, social processes which accumulate effects 
of a static tendency. Such are all those experiences which 
exaggerate the collective ego at the expense of the individual. 
This may take the form of a concrete organization which ruth- 
lessly crushes out criticism, discussion and innovation. In the 
course of prolonged warfare the state may acquire such a prestige 
and come to inspire such a loyalty that it can trample on the 
rights of the individual and break the spirit of question and 
initiative. In a prolonged struggle to curb and civilize barbarians 
a priesthood may attain such an authority that it is allowed to 
destroy the bolder spirits and to terrorize innovators. Often, 
however, a society becomes immobile from collective suggestion 
rather than from the violences of state and church. China and 
India have become ossified by public opinion rather than by the 
persecutor. Vast ocean-like collections of humanity inhabiting a 
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relatively uniform environment, become stagnant because the 
individual succumbs to the mere volume of suggestion and the 
mass is too great to be stirred by one man. Early groups, 
moreover, are held together by instinct or interest. It is the 
advent of vast groups with a considerable culture, held together 
by collective customs and beliefs, that makes variation difficult. 
The group’s instinct of self-preservation establishes a traditionalist 
educational system which is intended to hypnotize the individual 
before he has begun to think. This collective resistance to inno- 
vation is most marked in oppressed peoples (Jews, Poles, 
Armenians) with whom the inherited culture is at once a badge 
of ancient glories, a bond of union, and a defiance to their 
oppressors. Again, the patriarchal régime gives rise to ancestor- 
worship which, by bringing the living under the control of the 
dead, preserves the status guo. The inheritance of places and 
functions, since it puts age in possession of all the vantage 
points in society, tends to arrest development. An exploitation 
of the mass by the minority strains social order, and hence causes 
regulative institutions, such as government, law, religion, and 
ceremony to be elaborated to the highest degree. These work 
better as they become hallowed by age, and therefore the 
aggrandizement of these agencies of control reinforces the con- 
servative tendencies in society. 


Passing now to the positive branch of social dynamics, we 
find two schools contending for mastery —the development school 
and the stimulus school. 

The former regards social change as a becoming. Progress and 
regress, ascent and descent, present smooth flowing curves like the 
development of an embryo. The continuity is due to the fact 
that change is brought about by the operation of resident forces. 
The causes of the transformations of society are to be sought 
among the recurrent experiences and activities of its members. 
There is no standing still, save when development is arrested by 
some obstacle. Each social state in the fulness of time ushers 
in its successor. One phase carries the germs of the next. The 
present is pregnant with the future. In the succession of its 
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phases society, like an organism, follows a path predetermined and 
predictable. 

The new school, on the other hand, emphasizes discontinuity. 
Far trom being a smooth upward slope, the way of progress is a 
ladder with rungs at very unequal intervals. Group-life tends 
toward an equilibrium. Forms petrify rather than pass into 
something else. An impulse spends itself, and society, with no 
new push, comes torest. The causes of change are, then, to be 
sought, not in society, but in impinging sub-social or extra-social 
forces —stimuli, so to speak. Conquest, the intrusion of an alien 
race, migration to a new seat, are apt to play havoc with the 
curves plotted by the development theorist. If the disturbing 
factor does not intrude from without, it pushes up from below. 
The genius is not a social but a vital phenomenon. Inventions 
and discoveries break in from what Professor James terms “the 
physiological cycle.” Social destiny pivots on the advent of a 
brain that can invent gunpowder, the watermill, the compass, 
the printing-press, the locomotive—in a word, on individual 
causes. At every instant a people has a number of paths open to it, 
and which one it will follow depends on those physiological 
variations which produce genius. The only paths the sociologist 
may plot are those by which an invention radiates from the 
inventor and becomes generalized. The only dynamic laws are 
laws of imitations, interferences, and adaptations. 

Now, each of these views, the old and the new, reveals a part 
of the truth, and, in the judgment of the writer, the time has 
come to broaden social dynamics until it includes them both. 
Let us first consider just how society may be modified by the 
operations of resident forces. 

Among the causes of social change may be distinguished two 
sorts of alteration—qualitative and quantitative. A mechanical 
invention, a scientic discovery, a new conception of life, a crossing 
of races, exemplifies the former. An increase or decrease of 
resources, or capital, orof somecomponent of the population, exem- 
plifies the latter. Thus the softening of slavery into serfdom may 
follow the promulgation of a new dogma or a growing scarcity 
of slaves. A new theory of races may make a slave code 
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harsher, but, as the history of the southern colonies amply proves, 
an increase in the proportion of slave population has the same 
effect. Now, a people so conservative as to surround itself with 
a Chinese wall, banish its innovators, stone its prophets, make 
the ancient writings the staple of its instruction, and draw its 
leaders from the ranks of its “terati, may effectually seal the 
sources of qualitative change. Yet it cannot by any contrivance 
elude quantitative changes which may react upon and modify its 
institutions. 

Most of the “‘functions’’ of society have no tendency to dis- 
turb the status quo. The round of love, marriage, and reproduc- 
tion, so long as births and deaths balance; production, so far as 
it is balanced by consumption ; exchange, so long as the argosies 
of commerce carry goods, but not ideas; educaticn, so far as it 
passes on the traditional culture —these, together with recrea- 
tion, social intercourse, worship, social control, government, and 
the administration of justice, are essentially statical. They 
might conceivably go on forever without producing change. 

This is, in fact, what we should expect; for human activities 
are instigated by desire, and the result they aim at isa transitory 
one, viz., the satisfaction of desire. Anything that whets desire 
multiplies activities, but does not necessarily change their form. 
Like therotating wheel, thestriving millions exhibit motion without 
movement. In view of the fact that the hard-working peoples 
are the most conservative, society might be likened to a gyro- 
scope, in that the greater its motion, the greater is its resistance 
to change of position. If, then, these recurrent activities have 
any dynamic operation, it will be an incidental or side effect. 

Now, there are certain regular processes which leave behind 
them as by-product a permanent effect, and in time these effects 
must accumulate until they strain and warp social structures. 
Hunting, by selective elimination of the less cautious creatures, 
eventually makes the game scarcer and shyer, and so renders 
the chase a more precarious mode of livelihood. In the pastoral 
stage the continual escape of wilder animals from the herd, and 
the consequent breeding from the more tractable tends to com- 
plete domestication, and so paves the way to agriculture. 
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Dynamic, also, are such operations as modify the physical envi- 
ronment. In explaining the varying destinies of a people, says 
Metchnikoff, 

one can neglect the slow geological and climatic changes; on the other 
hand, the modifications that human industry, the accumulated labor of suc- 
cessive generations, produce in the nature of the country have a very great 
importance. .... Thus the prehistoric settlers in the Nile valley handed 
over to their descendants of the Memphite epoch an environment very differ- 
ent from the one they had received from the hands of nature... . . Later, 
important works, such as the reservoir of Fayoum, modify considerably the 
physical conditions confronting the Egyptians of the Theban period. 
Dykes, levees, canals, drains, causeways, and roads alter the 
economic plane on which society rests. In China and about 
the Mediterranean deforestation has produced momentous 
changes. Mining, clearing, “breaking,” reclaiming, inclosing, 
improving, aswell as the destruction of pests, have a dynamic effect, 
seeing they lessen the material they have to work upon. The 
digging of the precious metals renders them in time so plentiful 
that the money economy supplants the natural economy and 
society is profoundly transformed. The casual acclimatization 
of alien economic plants and animals in a region may prevent 
social standstill. 

Certain modifications of the human breed come about as 
accumulated incidental effects. As the ax devours the forest 
and the plow the prairie, the hunting and nomad types starve 
and man is tamed. Trade in time eliminates the impulsive type 
and fills the earth with calculators. With the lapse of genera- 
tions, an institution like monasticism or sacerdotal celibacy by 
its unnoticed selective working alters the bench-mark of race- 
fiber to which all social structures conform. A bloody penal 
system, besides intimidating the evil-disposed, incidentally 
extirpates the criminal type, and so paves the way for a milder 
code. Monogeny, child-marriage, primogeniture, indiscriminate 
almsgiving, religious persecution, and militarism all accumulate 
unsuspected but far-reaching results. 

History furnishes striking instances of large changes brought 
about by processes which left behind them @ Aittle more or less of 
something. The destruction of the middle class, the curta/es, in 
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later Roman society was brought about by the prolonged opera- 
tion of an iniquitous tax system which ground them slowly to 
powder. In the Dark Ages the short-sighted practice of reward- 
ing military services with estates, which, at first granted for life, 
later became inheritable, eventually dissipated the resources of 
the crown and led to the decentralization seen in the feudal sys- 
tem. In the course of centuries the death-bed gifts of the rich 
to religious corporations accumulated a fifth of the soil of Europe 
in the ‘“‘dead hand,” and thus profoundly modified the position 
of the church. The oppressive exercise of jurisdiction by the 
great proprietors of medieval Germany pressed down the 
peasants one after another into a servile condition, until at last 
free cultivators ceased to exist. The similar practice of southern 
justices of today in imposing on negroes excessive fines and 
binding them to work for the planter who pays the fine, will, if 
unchecked, gradually remand the colored race into slavery. 

Even the progress of the arts and sciences, usually so prolific 
in social changes, is not always due to irruptions from the 
individual brain. The right form of a tool may come from an 
ingenious mind, or from trying every possible form and noting 
which one works best. The dressing of skins or the fashioning 
of pots may improve by the mere comparing of the results of 
different treatments. A fisher-folk may arrive at the correct 
lines for the boat by observing the behavior of craft variously 
shaped according to accident or individual caprice. The emer- 
gence of a standard pattern of bow, or pot, or snow-shoe, or hut 
is sometimes development rather than invention—a precipitate 
from collective experience rather than the happy thought of 
some clever wight. Fin and flipper and leg and wing were built 
by the blind accumulation of fortuitous variations, and it is 
likely that some of man’s achievements have come by the method 
of trial and error continued through generations. 

Science, too, although supposed to rise by strokes of genius 
alone, has something of the inevitable in its ascent, owing to the 
accumulation of facts recorded by generations of observers. 
The early priesthoods scanned the heavens till periods and orbits 
stared at them out of their own records. Think of the long col- 
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lective labor by which the Toltecs ascertained the length of the 
solar year as 365% days and instituted a cycle of fifty-two years 
at the end of which the calendar was rectified by intercalation! 
Proverbs are the slow deposit of collective experience. Even 
the gods are evolved rather than invented. Each passes through 
a period of probation, and only those are finally adopted by the 
tribe which have established a long and brilliant record as suc- 
cess-bringers. 


Next to these statico-dynamic processes come transmutations. 
They are changes of an involuntary character due to the diffi- 
culty one generation has in accurately reproducing the copy set 
by its predecessor. The speech of parents being imperfectly 
imitated by their children, there results that accumulation of 
minute unnoticed changes which is described by the Law of Trans- 
mutation of vowels and consonants. Refracted through succes- 
sive scribes, pictographs drift into conventional ideographic 
characters. Natural gestures and actions become fossilized into 
meaningless forms. Metaphors cease, after a few generations, to 
call up images of objects or actions. Coins cast at first as minia- 
ture spades or knives drift into unrecognizable shapes. An 
epithet of a deity comes finally to designate a new deity distinct 
from the old. The unconscious logic of the mind metamorphoses 
a god of the soil, first into a god of rain, and then into a god of 
thunder and lightning. 

Institutions and relations likewise glide insensibly into forms 
that would not consciously be assumed. Presents freely given 
to a chief pass into presents expected and finally demanded, 
while volunteered help passes into exacted service. Among the 
Greeks there was “a gradual transition from the primitive idea 
of a personal goddess, Themis, attached to Zeus, first to his 
sentences or orders called Themistes, and next by a still farther 
remove to various established customs which these sentences 
were believed to sanctify.”” The most common and convenient 
article of wealth gradually establishes itself as a medium of 
exchange. Bank-notes, issued as certificates of deposit of coin 
and redeemable on demand, come at last to be looked upon as 
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real money, and circulate long after the tradition of the old right 
of redemption has been lost and the original deposit dissipated. 
Often it is by an imperceptible process that lordship ripens into 
property. In India minor officers, courtiers, and servants ‘were 
provided for by being allowed to take, in individual villages, the 
whole or part of the Raja’s grain In time these claims 
always develop into a landlord right over the village. The change 
from revenue-manager to landlord was accomplished in about a 
century.” An ethical religion tends to become external and 
perfunctory, owing to the fact that its spirit is more quickly 
altered in transmission than its form. The force of gravity which 
makes even the glacier flow has its analogue in human indolence, 
which will unwittingly deform the most sacred commands and 
the most authoritative ideals, if they run counter to natural 
inclination and have not been fixed in writing. 
EpwARD ALSWORTH Ross. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF CONFLICT.* 
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IF an evolution occurs in the form of incessant rhythmical 
reaction of two periods, the one equally legitimate with the 
other, and attaining its proper meaning only in relationship and 
antithesis with the other, the image that we present to ourselves 
of such a procedure seldom reproduces its objective equilibrium 
and the persistent level upon which the one element always 
relieves the other. Almost inevitably, however, on the other 
hand, we give to the reaction between them a kind of teleologi- 
cal accent, so that the one element always counts as the point of 
departure, the essential premise out of which the other develops, 
while the transition in the opposite direction appears to be a 
retrogression. Assuming, for example, that the world-process 
is a perpetual reaction between qualitative homogeneity of com- 
bined masses of matter, and differentiated heterogeneity of the 
same matter; supposing also that we are convinced that one of 
these conditions always proceeds from the other, and then again 
the derived condition passes into another form of the primary 
condition; nevertheless, as our thought-categories always func- 
tion, we still regard the condition of homogeneity as first, that is, 
our demand for explanation requires much more the derivation 
of manifoldness from unity than the reverse, although it would 
perhaps be much more correct to assume neither of the two as 
the first, but to posit an unending rhythm, in which we can make 
no halt at any calculable stage, but must rather assume the stage 
as one derived from an earlier condition. The same thing is 
true of the principles of rest and motion. Although, in the 
whole of nature as well as in its particular details, the two con- 
stantly relieve each other, yet we are in the habit of assuming 
that the condition of rest is original, or at least a definitive con- 
dition which, so to speak, calls for no derivation. Accordingly, 
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inasmuch as we contemplate together a pair of periods, the one 
always seems to be explanatory or needing explanation; and 
only as we place them in this subordination of rank do we seem 
to ourselves to have seized upon the meaning of their reaction. 
With their mere reaction as the phenomena present it, and which 
in itself designates neither of the component elements as the 
primary and neither as the secondary, we are not satisfied. 
Distinctions of difference of value and of purpose are so much a 
part of the tendencies of the human mind that we cannot refrain 
from representing to ourselves the unbroken flow of alternating 
periods through such distinctions as those just referred to, and 
from expressing them at the same time under the forms of ruling 
and serving, or of preparation and fulfilment, or of provisional 
and definitive situation. The same relationship may be asserted 
of struggle and peace. Both in the serial and in the contem- 
porary aspect of social life these conditions are so interwoven 
that in every peaceful situation the conditions for future conflict, 
and in every struggle the conditions for future peace, are devel- 
oping. If we follow the stages of social development backward 
under these categories, we can find no stopping-place. In his- 
torical reality each condition always has the other as its corollary. 
Nevertheless, we always feel an essential difference in the signifi- 
cance of the different members of this series. Struggle seems 
to be the preliminary, the purpose of which resides in the fact 
and in the contents of peace. While the rhythm between the 
two elements, objectively considered, plays its réle upon a single 
level, our estimate of value constructs at the same time iambic 
periods out of the process, with struggle as the thesis and with 
peace as the arsis. Thus in the most ancient constitution of 
Rome, the king must first appeal to the citizens for their consent 
if he wished to begin a war, but he did not need this consent 
when it was a question of peace. In the latter case the consent 
is assumed as a matter of course. 

It is obvious that the transition from war to peace must pre- 
sent a more considerable problem than the reverse. The latter 
needs really no particular scrutiny. For the situations within 
the condition of peace out of which struggle emerges are them- 
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selves already struggle in diffuse, unobserved or latent form. 
For instance, if the economic advantage which the southern 
states of the American union had over the northern states before 
the Civil War, as a consequence of the slave system, was also 
the reason for this war, yet so long as no outbreaking antagonism 
arises, but there is nearly an imminent condition of the one por- 
tion of the nation as against another condition in another por- 
tion, this reason for conflict remains outside of the specific 
question of war and peace. At the moment, however, in which 
the situation began to assume a color which meant war, this 
itself was an accumulation of antagonisms; of hatred, feelings, 
newspaper arguments, frictions between private persons, and on 
the borders, reciprocal moral equivocations in matters outside of 
the central antithesis. The end of peace is thus not distin- 
guished by a special sociological situation, but rather out of some 
sort of real relationships within a peaceful condition antagonism 
is developed immediately, if not at once in its most visible and 
energetic form. The case is different, however, in the reverse 
direction. Peace does not attach itself so immediately to 
struggle. The termination of strife is a special undertaking 
which belongs neither in the one category nor in the other, like 
a bridge which is of a different nature from that of either bank 
which it unites. The sociology of struggle demands, therefore, 
at least as an appendix, an analysis of the forms in which 
struggle comes to an end, and which present certain special forms 
of reaction not to be observed in other circumstances. 

The particular motive which in most cases corresponds with 
the transition from war to peace is the simple longing for peace. 
With the emergence of this factor there comes into being, as a 
matter of fact, peace itself, at first in the form of the wish 
immediately parallel with the struggle itself, and it may without 
special transitional form displace struggle. We need not pause 
long to observe that the desire for peace may spring up both 
directly and indirectly; the former may occur either through 
the return to power of this peaceful character in the party 
which is essentially in favor of peace; or through the fact that, 
through the mere change of the formal stimulus of struggle and 
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of peace which is peculiar to all natures, although in different 
rhythms, the latter comes to the surface and assumes a control 
which is sanctioned by its own nature alone. In the case of 
the indirect motive, however, we may distinguish, on the one 
hand, the exhaustion of resources which, without removal of 
the persistent contentiousness, may instal the demand for peace; 
and, on the other hand, the withdrawal of interest from struggle 
through a higher interest in some other object. The latter 
case begets all sorts of hypocrisies and self-deceptions. It is 
asserted and believed that peace is desired from ideal interest 
in peace itself and the suppression of antagonism, while in 
reality only the object fought for has lost its interest and 
the fighters would prefer to have their powers free for other 
kinds of activity. 

Beyond this special case, the disappearance of the original 
object of the struggle often gives peculiar shadings to the termi- 
nation of conflict. Every conflict which is not of an absolutely 
impersonal sort draws the available energies of the individual 
into its service; it operates as a point of crystallization, around 
which the individual energies arrange themselves at greater or 
lesser distances—the form of the active and reserve army is 
essentially repeated—and conflict thus gives to the whole com- 
plex of personalities, so far as it is drawn into the struggle, a 
peculiar structure. So soon, now, as conflict of one of the 
ordinary sorts is ended, through victory and defeat, through 
conciliation, through compromise, this psychical structure recon- 
structs itself into that of the peaceful condition. The central 
point shares with the energies drawn into struggle its own transi- 
tion from agitation to pacification. Instead of this organic— 
although incalculably varied—process of the quieting down of 
the hostile movement, there often occurs a quite irrational and 
turbulent process, if the object of struggle suddenly disappears, 
so that the whole movement, so to speak, swings into emptiness. 
Everywhere emerge confusion and harm if psychical movements, 
which have been brought into existence for the sake of a definite 
content, are suddenly robbed of this purpose, so that they can 
no longer further develop themselves and express themselves in 
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a natural way, but are thrown back, without other recourse, upon 
themselves, or are forced to seek some meaningless substitute. 
If, therefore, while the conflict is in progress, accidents or a 
higher power spirit away its purpose—for instance, in the case 
of jealous rivalry, the object of which decides for a third party; 
or struggle for booty, which in the meanwhile is seized by 
another; or in the case of a theoretical controversy, in which a 
superior intelligence suddenly proves doth contending assertions 
to be erroneous, etc.—under such circumstances there frequently 
occurs an empty continuance of hostility, a fruitless reciprocal 
accusing, a revival of earlier, long-buried differences. This is 
the continuation of the struggle movement, which must under 
these circumstances work itself off in senseless and tumultuous 
demonstrations before it can come torest. This perhaps occurs 
most characteristically in the cases where the objective struggle 
is recognized by both parties as illusory and not worth the con- 
flict. In such cases mortification over the blunder which neither 
of the parties is willing to confess to the other, draws out the 
struggle for a long time with an utterly groundless and painful 
expense of energy, but with the greater bitterness against the 
opponent who is the cause of committing us to this Quixotism. 

The simplest and most radical sort of passage from war to 
peace is victory—a quite unique phenomenon in life, of which 
there are, to be sure, countless individual forms and measures, 
which, however, has no resemblance to any of the otherwise 
mentioned forms which may occur between persons. Victory 
is a mere watershed between war and peace; when considered 
absolutely, only an ideal structure which extends itself over no 
considerable time. For so long as struggle endures there is no 
definitive victor, and when peace exists a victory has been gained, 
but the act of victory is no longer in continuance (man siegt 
nicht mehr), Of the many shadings of victory, through which 
it qualifies the following peace, I mention here merely as an 
illustration the one which is brought about, not exclusively by 
the preponderance of the one party, but, at least in part, through 
the resignation of the other. This confession of inferiority 
( Klein-Beigeben), this acknowledgment of defeat, or this consent 
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that victory shall go to the other party without complete 
exhaustion of the resources and chances for struggle, is by no 
means always a simple phenomenon. A certain ascetic tendency 
may also enter in as a purely jndividual factor, the tendency 
to self-humiliation and to self-sacrifice, not strong enough to 
surrender one’s self from the start without a struggle, but 
emerging so soon as the consciousness of being vanquished 
begins to take possession of the soul; or another variation may 
be that of finding its supreme charm in the contrast to the still 
vital and active disposition to struggle. Still further, there is 
impulse to the same conclusion in the feeling that it is worthier 
to yield rather than to trust to the last moment in the improbable 
chance of a fortunate turn of affairs. To throw away this chance 
and to elude at this price the final consequences that would be 
involved in utter defeat—this has something of the great and 
noble qualities of men who are sure, not merely of their strengths, 
but also of their weaknesses, without making it necessary for 
them in each case to make these perceptibly conscious. Finally, 
in this voluntariness of confessed defeat there is a last proof of 
power on the part of the agent; the latter has of himself been 
able to act. He has therewith virtually made a gift to the 
conqueror. Consequently, it is often to be observed in personal 
conflicts that the concessson of the one party, before the other 
has actually been able to compel it, is regarded by the latter as 
a sort of insult, as though this latter party were really the 
weaker, to whom, however, for some reason or other, there is 
made a concession without its being really necessary. Behind 
the objective reasons for yielding, “um des lieben Friedens 
willen,” a mixture of these subjective motives is not seldom 
concealed. The latter may not be entirely without visible con- 
sequences, however, for the further sociological attitude of the 
parties. In complete antithesis with the end of strife by victory 
is its ending by compromise. One of the most characteristic 
ways of subdividing struggles is on the basis of whether they 
are of a nature which admits of compromise or not. This is 
by no means to be decided merely by the question whether the 
stake at issue is an indivisible unity, or whether it is capable 
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of division between the parties. With reference to certain issues 
compromise by division is out of the question, as between rivals 
for a woman’s favor, between possible purchasers of one and the 
same purchasable object that is a unit, and also in the case of 
struggles the motive of which is hatred and revenge. Neverthe- 
less, struggles over indivisible objects are open to compromise 
in case these objects may be capable of representation, so that 
the literal stake may, indeed, fall only to the one, while this one, 
however, may indemnify the other for his concession by some 
eguivalent value. Whether goods are exchangeable in this 
fashion depends, of course, not upon any objective equality of 
value between them, but exclusively upon the disposition of the 
parties to end the struggle which they have entered upon, or 
which is imminent by any such concession or indemnification. 
This chance is present in case of sheer obstinacy, where the 
most rational and abundant indemnity, for which the party would 
otherwise eagerly sacrifice the issue involved in the struggle, is 
refused for the sole reason that it is tendered by the opponent— 
and at the other extreme those other cases in which the party 
seems to be drawn in at first through the individuality of the 
object at issue, and then complacently resigns it to the adver- 
sary, compensated by an object the competence of which to 
replace the other is entirely inexplicable to any third party. 

On the whole, compromise, especially of that type which is 
brought to pass through negotiation, however commonplace and 
matter-of-fact it has come to be in the processes of modern life, 
is one of the most important inventions for the uses of civiliza- 
tion. The impulse of uncivilized men, like that of children, is to 
seize upon every desirable object without further consideration, 
even though it be already in the possession of another. Robbery 
and gift are the most naive forms of transfer of possession, and 
under primitive conditions change of possession seldom takes 
place without a struggle. It is the beginning of all civilized 
industry and commerce to find a way of avoiding this struggle 
through a process in which there is offered to the possessor of a 
desired object some other object from the possessions of the 
person desiring the exchange. Through this arrangement a 
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reduction is made in the total expenditure of energy as com- 
pared with the process of continuing or beginning a struggle. 
All exchange is a compromise. We are told of certain social 
conditions in which it is accounted as knightly to rob and to 
fight for the sake of robbery; while exchange and purchase are 
regarded in the same society as undignified and vulgar. The 
psychological explanation of this situation is to be found partly 
in the fact of the element of compromise in exchange, the factors 
of withdrawal and renunciation which make exchange the oppo- 
site pole to all struggle and conquest. Every exchange presup- 
poses that values and interest have assumed an objective character. 
The decisive element is accordingly no longer the mere sub- 
jective passion of desire, to which struggle only corresponds, but 
the value of the object, which is recognized by both interested 
parties, but which without essential modification may be repre- 
sented by various objects. Renunciation of the valued object in 
question, because one receives in another form the quantum of 
value contained in the same, is an admirable reason, wonderful 
also in its simplicity, whereby opposed interests are brought to 
accommodation without struggle. It certainly required a long 
historical development to make such means available, because 
it presupposes a psychological generalization of the universal 
valuation of the individual object, which at first is identified with 
the valuation; that is, it presupposes ability to rise above the 
prejudices of immediate desire. Compromise by representation 
( Vertretbarkeit), of which exchange is a special case, signifies in 
principle, although realized only in part, the possibility of avoid- 
ing struggle, or of setting a limit to it before the mere force of 
the interested parties has decided the issue. 

In distinction from the objective character of accommodation 
of struggle through compromise, we should notice that conciliation 
is a purely subjective method of avoiding struggle. I refer here, 
not to that sort of conciliation which is the consequence of a 
compromise or of any other adjournment of struggle, but rather 
to the reasons for this adjournment. The state of mind which 
makes conciliation possible ( Versdhnlichkeit) is a primary attitude 
which, entirely apart from objective grounds, seeks to end strug- 
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gle, just as, on the other hand, quarrelsomeness, even without 
any real occasion, promotes struggle. Probably both mental 
attitudes have been developed as matters of utility in connection 
with certain situations; at any rate, they have been developed 
psychologically to the measure of independent impulses, each of 
which often makes itself felt where the other would be more 
practically useful. We may even say that in the countless cases 
in which struggle is ended otherwise than in the most pitiless 
consistency of the exercise of force, this quite elementary and 
unreasoned tendency to conciliation is in play—that is, a factor 
quite distinct from weakness, or goodfellowship, from either social 
morality or love of the neighbor. This conciliating tendency is 
rather a quite specific sociological impulse which manifests itself 
exclusively as a pacificator, and is not even identical with the 
peaceful disposition in general. The latter avoids strife under all 
circumstances, or carries it on, if it is once undertaken, without 
going to extremes in the devotion of energy, and always with the 
undercurrents of longing for peace. The spirit of conciliation, 
however, manifests itself frequently in its full peculiarity precisely 
after complete devotion to the struggle, after the conflicting 
energies have exercised themselves to the full in the conflict. 

Conciliation depends very intimately upon the external situa- 
tion. It can occur both after the complete victory of the one 
party and after the progress of indecisive struggle, as well as 
after the arrangement of the compromise. Either of these situa- 
tions may end the struggle without the added conciliation of 
the opponents. To bring about the latter it is not necessary 
that there shall be a supplementary repudiation or expression of 
regret with reference to the struggle. Moreover, conciliation is 
to be distinguished from the situation which may follow it. This 
may be either a relationship of attachment or alliance, and recip- 
rocal respect, or a certain permanent distance which avoids all 
positive contacts. Conciliation is thus a removal of the roots 
of conflict, without reference to the fruits which these formerly 
bore, as well as to that which may later be planted in their place. 
On the other hand, these roots may continue to exist without 
putting forth any visible shoots. 
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A special problem is, furthermore, presented by the concili- 
ated relationship in distinction from the relationship which has 
never been strained. We are not speaking here of cases whose 
inner rhythm vibrates between repulsion and conciliation, but of 
those that have suffered an actual breach and after it have come 
together again as upon a new basis. Such relationships may be 
characterized by various traits, as, for example, whether or not 
in this case they show increased or diminished intensity. This 
is at least the alternative for all deep and sensitive natures; in 
case of a relationship, after it has experienced a radical break, 
immediately reappears in precisely the same fashion as though 
nothing had happened, we may in general presuppose cither 
frivolity or lack of refinement in the mental character of the 
persons concerned. The first-named case is the least compli- 
cated. That a once existing difference cannot ever be completely 
reconciled, not even when the parties are most frankly disposed 
to reconciliation, is intelligible without further comment. Under 
such circumstances it is not at all necessary that a remainder of 
the object at issue in the struggle shall as such still be present, 
but the mere fact that a breach has once occurred is alone 
decisive. To bring about this result, in the case of intimate 
relationships which have come to visible conflict, the following 
factor frequently co-operates. The parties have observed that it 
is possible to get along without each other, that life may perhaps 
not be quite as gay, but it still keeps on its course. This not 
merely reduces the value of the relationship, but the one party 
may, after the unity is restored, easily construe this fact as a 
species of betrayal and infidelity, which cannot be made good, 
and which unavoidably adulterates the newly adjusted relation- 
ship with a certain degree of indifference, or even mistrust, in 
spite of preferences to the contrary. To be sure, a certain self- 
deception is also often involved in this situation. The often 
surprising facility with which one endures the disruption of an 
intimate relationship comes from the excitement which we retain 
as one of the consequences of the catastrophe. This latter has 
made all our possible energies active, aud their operation bears 
us along awhile and supports us. As, however, the death of a 
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friend does not in the first moment dispose its whole sadness, 
because it takes the lapse of time to present all the situations in 
which he was an element, and because we must first live through 
these situations as though after the loss of one of our bodily 
members, and because no first moment can summarize these 
experiences—in the same way an important relationship cannot 
be properly appraised at the moment of dissolving it, for at that 
time the grounds for its dissolution control our consciousness. 
We rather discover the loss for each separate hour only by 
experience of case after case, and consequently our feeling with 
reference to the loss does not become wholly just until after a 
long time. Meanwhile, we have seemed to endure the loss with 
a certain equanimity. For this reason also the conciliation of 
many relationships is deep and passionate in proportion to the 
length of time during which the breach has continued. 

That the degree of intensity of the conciliated relationship 
grows beyond that of the unbroken relationship has various 
causes. Principally a background is created through the expe- 
rience, in contrast with which all value and all continuations of 
the unity come into consciousness and vividness. In addition to 
this, the discretion with which one avoids every reference to 
what is past brings a new gentleness, indeed, even a new 
unspoken community of feeling into the relation. As a general 
rule, the common avoidance of a too sensitive point may signify 
quite as great intimacy and reciprocal understanding as the sort 
of indifference (Uugenirtheit) which makes each object of the inner 
life of the individual a matter on which to express opinion, 
Finally, the intensity of the wish to protect the newly enlivened 
relationship from every sort of shadow springs not merely from the 
experienced pains of the separation, but first of all from the con- 
sciousness that a second breach would not be so easily healed as 
the first. In countless cases such second reconciliation, at least 
between sensitive people, would reduce the whole relationship to 
the level of caricature. Even in the profoundest relationship a 
tragic breach and then a reconciliation may occur. This, how- 
ever, belongs among the experiences which may not take place 
more than once. The repetition of the experience between the 
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same parties would rob it of all dignity and earnestness. For, 
supposing that one such repetition has occurred, nothing then 
appears against a second and a third, which would reduce the 
whole situation to a contemptible and frivolous proceeding. 
Perhaps this feeling that a repetition of the breach would be 
final—a feeling to which previous to the first breach there is 
properly no analogy—is for the more refined natures the 
strongest bond through which the conciliated relationship dis- 
tinguishes itself from that which has never been interrupted. 
The degree of reconciliation after conflict, after pain inflicted 
on one or both sides, is for the development of all the relation- 
ships of the persons concerned, both in minor and in major 
matters, of decided significance. For this reason there is need 
ot a few words about its negative extreme, that is, irreconcila- 
bility. So long as this has rather an external meaning, so long 
as it proceeds from hatred, love of fighting, extravagance of the 
claims urged, and so on, it is no further problem. It becomes 
an additional problem when, as in the case of the conciliatory 
attitude, it presents itself as a formal sociological factor. In this 
case it requires, to be sure, a purely external situation in which 
to actualize itself, but, this being given, it proceeds quite spon- 
taneously, and not merely as the consequence of further mediat- 
ing emotions. Both tendencies belong to the polar elements, 
the combination of which determines all relationships between 
men. It is often said, for instance, that if we could not forget, 
we could not forgive, or we could not become completely recon- 
ciled. This would obviously mean the most frightful irrecon- 
cilability, since it makes conciliation depend upon the disap- 
pearance from consciousness of every occasion for the contrary 
attitude. Moreover, it would also, like all other states of con- 
sciousness, be subject to the constant danger of being called into 
existence through a revival of memory. If this whole opinion is to 
have any meaning at all, it is to be found in the reverse direction. 
The state of conciliation, as a primary fact, is in itself the reason 
why the quarrel and the pain which the one party has occasioned 
for the other mounts no longer into consciousness. In a corre- 
sponding way, essential irreconcilability by no means consists in 
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the fact that consciousness does not extend beyond the past 
conflict. The fact is rather that the soul has through the conflict 
undergone some sort of modification of itself, which cannot be 
recalled, which is not to be likened to a wound that can be 
healed, even though it leaves a scar, but rather to a lost member. 
This is the most tragic irreconcilability: neither a grudge nor a 
reservation nor secret spite needs to have remained in the soul 
and to have created a positive barrier between the two parties. 
The fact is merely that through the conflict which has been 
fought out something has been killed in the person in question 
which cannot be again brought to life, no matter how eager the 
efforts may be to that end. Here is a point at which the impo- 
tence of the will emerges most vividly in contrast with the actual 
personality. Wherever this is misunderstood there will be 
countless unjust judgments and self-martyrdoms. It is entirely 
useless to accuse a defective will for the impossibility of restor- 
ing the old relationship. While this is the form of irreconcilabil- 
ity in the case of very simple and not easily influenced natures, 
another form is observed in the case of persons who are subject- 
ively highly differentiated. The image and after-effects of the 
conflict, and of all those things which are laid to the charge of 
the other party, remain in consciousness, and the painful impres- 
sion created by it cannot be removed; but undiminished love 
and attachment gather around this image nevertheless, while 
recollections of it and resignation with reference to the past do 
not constitute a diminution of the attachment, but are wrought 
into the image of the other party; we love him now, so to speak, 
inclusive of these passive elements in the balance of our total 
relationship to him, which our thoughts can no longer eliminate 
from our conception of him. The bitterness of the struggle, the 
points at which the personality of the other party asserted 
itself, which bring into the relationship either a prominent 
renunciation or a constantly renewed irritation—all this is for- 
gotten and really unreconciled. It is, however, so to speak, 
localized ; it is absorbed as a factor in the total relationship, the 
central identity of which need not suffer because of this factor. 
That the quarrel leaves behind such a dissociating element, 
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which, however, is entirely drawn into the positive quality of the 
essential relationship, at the same time an organic member of the 
latter, which nevertheless does not immediately affect the soul 
of the whole—all this is not capable of further explanation on 
its conceptual side, but it must be psychologically experienced. 

It is obvious, however, that these two manifestations of 
irreconcilability, which are so widely different from those usually 
designated by the term, still include the whole scale of this sit- 
uation. The one permits the consequence of the conflict, utterly 
detached from its real content, to sink into the center of the 
soul. It completely makes over the personality in its profound- 
est depths, so far as it is related to the other. It leaves to the 
will for remedial action no access. In the other case, on the 
contrary, the psychological deposit of the struggle which seems 
to produce a sociological deficit, is also at the same time isolated ; 
it remains a separate element which may be taken up into the 
image of the other, with the result that it is included in the total 
relationship to the other. Between this worst and this best case 
of irreconcilability—the former in which it vitiates the funda- 
mental attitude, the latter in which it remains rigidly limited — 
stretches obviously the whole quantitative variety of degrees 
in which irreconcilability places peace still in the shadow of the 
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THE FIRST GERMAN MUNICIPAL EXPOSITION. 
(DRESDEN, 1903.) 
III. 


E. PUBLIC HEALTH AND SAFETY.— Continued. 
Sewerage.— Because technically connected with the same 
municipal department as streets, the subject “sewerage” was 
placed under the general head “traffic” in the official catalogue 
of the exposition. The discussion of this subject, however, 
belongs logically here. 

1. Types of sewers——The ordinary sewers are either circular 
or egg-shaped with the small end downward. The latter is the 
more modern form. Having the smaller end downward effects 
a bringing together of the contents of the sewer when the stream 
flowing through it is small, and insures acurrent. The best mod- 
ern sewers, however, are of the double-conduit type—adapted 
to the modern system of purifying sewage before discharging 
it into the rivers. When conditions are such that the sewage 
may be allowed to flow directly into a river, without purification, 
the former types of sewer suffice; but when, as is usually the 
case, further treatment of the sewage is necessary, the double- 
conduit system commends itself. By this latter system sewage 
and drainage are separated. The rain-water is led directly to 
the point of discharge. It may be noted here, however, that in 
Bielefeld, the central point of the Westphalian linen trade, even 
the drainage water is cleared before being discharged into the 
river; for the water of the latter is used by the bleaching estab- 
lishments. The sewage, on the contrary, kept separate by the 
construction of the sewers, is led to the purifying plants. There 
is an extra cost of sewer construction, but a saving in cost and 
operation of the purifying plants, as there is not so great an 
amount of sewage to be treated. The two sewer pipes may be 
laid separately, or may be combined in a double pipe. Kiel is 
converting her system to the double-conduit system, but will use 
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the existing sewers for drainage purposes, building a new system 
for sewerage. Aachen and Konigsberg are evidently in a transi- 
tion state, for part of their respective systems is of the old type, 
and part is of the double-conduit type. The newly built sewer 
systems consist, not of two sets of pipes, but of single sets of 
double-pipe sewers. The upper pipe is built 

large enough to drain the streets readily, even 

after excessive rainfall. The lower pipe is 

smaller, serving for sewage, the amount of 

which is small and not subject to great vari- 

ation. An example of this type was exhibited 

by Bromberg. eZ 

The material for the great trunk sewers is 
usually pressed cement or bricks. The other sewers are usually 
built of pressed cement with a dressing of tile plates along the 
bottom. This surface is glossy, non-absorbent, and is not sus- 
ceptible to acids as is the cement. The pressed-cement con- 
struction is well adapted to the double-pipe system. The exhibit 
of the manufacturing firms made in this section of the exposition 
was especially good. It formed an able supplement to the 
exhibit of the municipalities. 

Almost every municipality exhibiting in this section showed 
its well-developed network of sewers. Schéneberg has a new 
system—a unified circulation system. It has hygienic and tech- 
nical advantages over the ramified system, in that it does not 
have the great number of Gipfelpunkten, with their foul exhala- 
tions, and admits of effective flushing and of circulation of air 
through the whole network. Halle combines a groundwater 
drain with her trunk sewer. 

2. Accessories.—Street drainage is freed of mud and coarse 
materials before entering the sewers, by means of gullies, as 
exhibited by Berlin, or by means of removable duckets hung in 
the gullies, as exhibited by Wiesbaden, Leipzig, and Dresden (cf. 
illustration’). The former have to be scraped and cleaned; the 
latter are removed, emptied into wagons, and replaced. In either 
case the cleaning is thorough and frequent. Where the sludge 


*Vol. IX, opposite pp. 626 and 628. 
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buckets are used the escape of gases from the sewer is prevented 
by odor traps (cf. illustration’). For ventilation of the network of 
sewers, Frankfurt has adapted four old watchtowers. Among 
the various interesting drawings and models of sewer accessories 
exhibited by Wiesbaden were several types of manholes and 
shafts. One of the exhibiting firms presented an automatic trap 
for use with single-conduit sewers to prevent sewage from “ back- 
ing up”’ and flooding cellars in time of excessive rainfall. Dresden 
exhibited sewer-gates for closing the mouth of the sewer in 
times of high-water level in the Elbe. 

3. Cleaning of sewers——-The sewers are generally cleaned 
by flushing, the main differences being in the apparatus which 


To Sewer Back Flow 
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causes the expulsive rush of water which washes the sewer. The 
best exhibits of such appliances were full-sized objects in opera- 
tion, shown by the industrial firms which supply the municipalities 
therewith. The simplest of these appliances, especially adapted 
to the single-pipe sewer, is a gate—either controllable or auto- 
matic—across the lower half, or two-thirds, of the sewer pipe. 
This holds back the contents of the sewer until a great volume 
has accumulated. The sudden release, caused by the opening of 
the gate, permits a rush of the sewage, which carries with it 
even the heavier materials along the bottom. A second form is 
a movable dam, for large, walled sewers—exhibited by Berlin— 
which is almost the size of the cross-section of the sewer. At the 
bottom is a comparatively small opening. The sewage, dammed 
back except at that point, rushes through, carrying with it the 
sand and similar deposits along the bottom. A third kind of 
flushing apparatus is a reservoir with automatic siphon discharge, 
at regular intervals. The chamber of the reservoir is filled by 
means of a stream of water (from the ordinary water pipes). 
When the reservoir is full, discharge through the siphon takes 
Ibid. 
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place. The intervals of discharge may be regulated by the size 
of the stream of water which fills the reservoir. A fourth appli- 
ance is a “pping tank. A stream of water, which may be regulated, 
flows into an eccentrically balanced tank until, when full, the 
tank is unbalanced and tips, emptying itself instantly. When 
empty, the tank rights itself and the process is repeated. Inthe 
double-pipe system the rain-water sewer keeps itself clean, but 
the sewage pipe must be thoroughly cleaned because of the con- 
centration of its contents. To flush this lower pipe the entrance 
shaft is filled with water from a nearby sprinkling hydrant. The 
water is then suddenly released into the sewer. Further cleans- 
ing is accomplished by drawing stiff drushes, the shape and size 
of the cross-section of the sewer pipe, through the sewer, from 
one manhole to the next. 

4. Machinery and appliances.—In connection with the removal 
and purification of sewage a great deal of machinery of various 
kinds is necessary. In some cases the natural fall is sufficient, 
as, for example, Dortmund. In Kéngisberg a part of the sewage 
is thus removed, but the rest must be pumped away. A model 
of a plant with engines, boilers, and steam pumps was exhibited 
by Berlin. Mannheim, to mention one more example, in order 
to collect the sewage for purification, has had to lay long 
stretches of Diiker, and has to pump part of the sewage three 
times. The Diiker are iron pipes for carrying sewage under 
rivers to the other side. Thus Breslau has laid such pipes under 
the river Oder, and Cassel under the Fulda. A further use of 
Diiker is for discharging sewage in mid-stream. The classical 
example is, of course, Hamburg; but Diisseldorf uses the same 
means for discharging sewage into the Rhine. 

2. Purification of sewage-—The several methods of purifying 
sewage, as practiced by the German municipalities, are: settling 
(e. g., sand); skimming—for floating materials (e. g., paper, 
wood); precipitation, (a) mechanical, (6) chemical —for matter in 
suspension ; diological purification —for organic matter ; and filfra- 
tion— for the most complete purification. It may be repeated 
here that the gullies and buckets, mentioned above, perform the 
first step in the treatment of sewage. 
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The settling-room bears a similar relation to a sewer, that a lake 
does toariver. It is a large chamber whose bottom is much 
below the sewer, but whose outlet is at the same level as that of 
the sewer. The stream of sewage, flowing into a quiet body of 
water, loses its current, and consequently its carrying power, 
dropping all heavy materials. Chain buckets collect this deposit, 
raising it to the street level, whence it may be carted away. 
Hamburg, Magdeburg, and Frankfurt a. M. exhibited notably 
good models of settling-rooms and chain buckets. 

Skimmers are large iron sieves or gratings which catch and 
hold back all larger floating objects, as the sewage passes 
through them. They are placed at the outlet of the settling- 
rooms. Self-cleaning skimmers of two kinds were shown. The 
Frankfurt model is a wheel-like arrangement. Anautomatic brush- 
work brushes the material caught in the large arms onto an end- 
less belt. The Hamburg model is an endless belt of iron grating, 
with buckets at intervals, placed at right angles to the outflowing 
stream. The buckets empty themselves at the top. 

Sewage usually receives this much treatment, whether or not 
any further purification follows. Hamburg, after such treatment, 
simply discharges its sewage, through three six-foot Diiker, into 
the Elbe. Céln dilutes its sewage two and one-half fold. Bacterio- 
logical examinations of the water, above and below the city, prove 
that such dilution is sufficient, as the swiftly flowing Rhine puri- 
fies itself rapidly. Dresden insists upon a quintuple dilution — 
by means of an intercepting canal —before allowing the sew- 
age to flow into the Elbe, and is planning for a purification plant 
to replace this treatment. 

The so-called mechanical precipitation consists in allowing the 
sewage to stand, undisturbed for some time, in subsidence basins. 
Suspended material of positive specific gravity sinks to the bot- 
tom. Here it is collected at points of maximal depth, whence 
suction pumps remove it. Among other exhibits were : the draw- 
ings for a mechanical precipitation plant to be built by Hannover 
at a cost of 1,500,000 marks; and a model of the plant at Frank- 
furt a. M. After having studied the various systems of sewage 
purification, to see if they were adapted to the needs and condi- 
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tions of Frankfurt, the authorities decided upon rebuilding and 
enlarging their old plant without altering the system. 

Chemical precipitation is similar to the mechanical, except that 
chemicals, such as lime, aluminium sulphate, and iron sulphate, 
are introduced to accelerate and further the precipitation. Leip- 
zig, Halle, and others presented this method. 

Biological purification is accomplished by permitting the various 
organisms in the sewage to annihilate each other, and thus make 
the water harmless. The plan is still in its infancy, and in its 
present state of development is too expensive for the purification 
of great quantities of sewage. The soundness and practicability 
of the method were shown by the exhibit of a manufacturing firm, 
presenting a purifying plant in operation. Live gold fish were 
kept in the cleared fluid during the Exposition. Aachen showed 
plans for a new plant, costing 25,000 marks, where the method is 
to be tested. What future results will be brought forth cannot, 
of course, be foreseen. 

Filtration is accomplished by using the sewage for irrigating 
(and fertilizing) specially prepared fields. The water sinks into 
the ground, leaving therein its foreign contents, which act as 
fertilizer. As theland selected is usually poor, sandy soil, the 
enrichment thereof is a distinct gain, and the water, which is 
drained off from the fields, has been purified by the process. 
Filtration by means of sewage farms affords the most complete 
available purification for sewage ; but certain conditions are neces- 
sary. A large tract of land is required; according to German 
experience, the area should approximate that of the —rather com- 
pact—city to be served. The farms must be near the city, in order 
that the sewage need not be piped great distances; and yet they 
must not be so near as to interfere with the spreading growth of 
the city. Theland must be level, or only slightly sloping; and 
the soil must be light above, and percolable below—preferably, 
sandy topsoil and gravelly subsoil. The Rieselfelder of Charlot- 
tenburg (near Berlin) lie, relatively, so high that the drainage 
from them raises the ground water level and floods lower fields. 
To counteract this, Charlottenburg has to drain away the ground 
water. In spite of the many conditions necessary for sewage 
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farms, they have been adopted by many of the German munici- 
palities. Berlin, Breslau, and Dortmund exhibited models of 
their Rieselfelder, and plans and drawings were exhibited by Mag- 
deburg, Kénigsberg, Liegnitz, and Minster. 

In preparing the sewage farms, the land must be built into 
“rolling” fields. Large canals with smaller branches lead the 
sewage to various parts of the fields. The water led to the fields 
is a murky but inoffensive effluent; it has already been somewhat 
purified by the settling and skimming processes, and sometimes 
has been purified in subsidence basins—as, for example, in 
Dortmund, and in Cottbus, where it is treated by both the 
mechanical and the chemical processes. The sewage is led 
along the ridges in the fields. A drainage system of under- 
ground pipes collects the water after it has sunk into the soil, 
and leads it, now purified, to the ditches which alternate with 
the ridges. The ditches empty into some nearby stream. The 
greatest question with regard to the operation of the sewage 
farms presents itself in the rainy season. The fields are already 
saturated, and the draining streams are full; yet an increased 
amount of fluid must be cared for. The adoption of the double- 
conduit system of sewers seems to be a solution of this problem. 
Frosty weather presents no insurmountable difficulties, for the 
freezing-point of the sewage is low, and there is no drainage water 
in the sewers. It should be remembered, for the sake of com- 
parison, however, that the climate of Germany is much milder 
than that of our northern states. 

Usually the land is owned by the municipality, and the farms 
are rented. In Kénigsberg the land is owned privately. Dort- 
mund established her sewage farms in 1898. She paid 1,500,0c0 
marks for the land, 1,000,000 for pipes leading to the fields, and 
4,000,000 for ditching and draining of the fields. 

6. Utilization of the sludge -——The material precipitated in the 
process of purification may be buried in trenches to serve as fer- 
tilizer, or dried, by heat or centrifugal process, pressed into 
cakes, and sold or given away. The cakes may be used for (a) 
fertilizer, (6) fuel, (c) humus for making gas (e. g., the Dietz 
process of mixing with brown coal, as exhibited), or (d) the 
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grease contained in it may be extracted and refined, according 
to the process exhibited by Cassel. 

Street-cleaning and garbage removal.—For promoting cleanli- 
ness and healthfulness in the city the cleaning of streets and 
removal and disposal of sweepings and garbage occupy a posi- 
tion second in importance to drainage and sewerage only. 
Street-paving should also be mentioned just here, not only 
because thorough cleansing is possible only where there is good 
pavement; but also because a properly constructed pavement is 
an integral part of the drainage system, leading away the rain- 
water, etc.,and preventing the contamination of the ground with 
disease germs. Street-cleaning aids the work thus begun by 
street-paving and, further, prevents the contamination of the air 
by the dissemination of the disease-breeding foulness of the 
streets. Recognizing the importance of this branch of municipal 
activity, the Germans have given careful study to the problems 
presented and have developed a science of street-cleaning. The 
cleaning of the streets formerly was—and in some cities still is, 
more or less—in private hands; but this does not mean that the 
cleaning was left to private initiative, for regular times for clean- 
ing and regular rules to be followed were enforced. Disadvan- 
tages recognized in this system, however, have led to a gradual 
municipalization of the work. Street-cleaning as undertaken by 
the German municipalities is a business, not a charity, be it 
understood. 

Promptness and thoroughness in doing the work, and relative 
saving of time and money, are some of the advantages of cen- 
tralized municipal street-cleaning. A central bureau does the 
office work and has general direction of the whole department. 
For the practical execution of the work the city is divided into 
districts. In charge of each district is a superintendent with a 
force of workmen organized into “gangs” and “flying columns.” 
Each district has a central depot in which are the office of the 
district superintendent, and housing for the various implements, 
tools, sprinklers, sweepers, collecting wagons, carts, etc. Uni- 
forms—or, at least, uniform caps—are provided for all connected 
with the work. In Dresden the general director of the depart- 
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ment and the twelve district superintendents are salaried muni- 
cipal employees; the workmen— 467 regularly employed in Igo! 
—are paid by the day. The wages for a ten-hour day are 3.20 
marks to 4.50 marks. In other cities conditions are similar. 
Berlin employs, for the most part, youths under twenty-one 
years of age—large, strong fellows, ready for work—especially 
for the day work in “flying columns.”” They work for less than 
men’s wages, but with efficiency. In Hamburg military disci- 
pline is maintained in the street-cleaning department. For 
superintendents ex-sergeants are chosen, and for the men, only 
those who have had the military training which the German com- 
pulsory military service assures. 

Because of technical and financial advantage to be derived 
therefrom, there is a tendency toward unification, under a cen- 
tralized direction of all the branches of city cleaning. Thus the 
street-cleaning department of Hamburg takes charge of the 
cleaning of all streets within the city limits, of street-sprinkling, 
of removal of snow and ice from the streets, of cleaning public 
lavatories; oversees the collection of garbage (by private con- 
tractors), and operates a garbage crematory ; further, it cares for 
the removal of rubbish from the ships, docks, and harbors, and 
for the cleaning of such cesspools as still exist, with the removal 
of the material. Dresden’s department cleans and sprinkles the 
streets and squares, removes snow and ice from streets and 
squares and sidewalks, removes the sludge from the sewer 
catch-basins under gutters and street-car rails. In Frankfurt a. 
M. the street-cleaning department and the municipal stables are 
organized under one department chief. This gives a centralized 
organization which has full control of the following work: 
maintenance of macadam streets and walks; cleaning and 
sprinkling of, including removal of snow and ice from, all paved 
streets and squares within the city limits; the cleaning of all 
drainage and boundary ditches (e. g.,on municipal land); the 
cleaning of street gullies and removal of the sludge; the clean- 
ing and maintenance of public lavatories; the removal of street 
sweepings; the cleaning of the municipal market-halls and 
removal of the rubbish; the removal of garbage and ashes. 
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There is a recent tendency to include the flushing of sewers as 
a part of the work of the street-cleaning department. 
Street-cleaning may be considered under two headings: clean- 
ing the streets and keeping the streets clean. The cleaning of the 
streets is very thorough and of frequent occurrence. In Berlin 
the chief streets are cleaned six times a week, the majority of the 
rest, three times, and the remainder—streets in outlying districts 
where the amount of traffic is minimal—at least once a week. 
In Frankfurt a. M.the conditions are similar. In Dresden every 
. Street in the city is cleaned every day in the week—with the 
exception of the macadam roads which are not under the control 
of the street-cleaning department, but are cleaned by the same 
gang which cares for the maintenance and repair of them. The 
cleaning of the streets is done at night or in the early morning 
hours, in order to interfere with traffic as little as possible. 
Stone-block pavements are cleaned by machines. Frankfurt a. 
M. employs eight gangs, each consisting of fifteen men, with one 
sprinkling wagon, two street-sweeping machines, and two collect- 
ing wagons. Each gang is in charge of a boss (Rottenfiihrer) 
and his assistant. The sprinkling wagons start out at 9:30 P. M., 
the sweeping machines at I0 Pp. M., the collecting wagons at 10: 30 
p.M. The men begin work at 10 Pp. M. and work, with a pause of 
an hour and ahalf, until8 a.m. In Dresden the cleaning is done 
between 4 A.M. and 3:30 P.M.; in winter, 5 A.M. and 4:30 P.M. 
The chief thoroughfares are all cleaned during the first five hours 
of work, so as to be clean before heavy traffic begins. The street 
cleaning department of Dresden exhibited a most interesting and 
complete equipment of machines, utensils, and tools. This 
department uses interchangeable sprockets on the sweeping 
machines, and is thus able to raise the gear as the brushes are 
worn down. The more rapid the revolution thus given the 
brushes makes the old ones clean as thoroughly as do new ones. 
Eighteen-centimeter brushes can thus be used advantageously 
until they are worn down to five-centimeters, giving an average 
duration of 150 working hours to the brushes. Dresden saves 
4,000 marks a year by thus using up the brushes. Asphalt and 
wood-block pavements are washed. They are first swept by hand 
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in Dresden, and then thoroughly soaked by sprinkling wagons, 
leaving the pavement covered with a soft mud which is scrubbed 
away to the curbing. The more fluid part runs into the sewers, 
and the remainder is collected in handcarts. In the busiest 
thoroughfares this cleaning operation takes place every night, 
except during frosty weather. Dresden is able to continue the 
work even when the temperature is slightly below the freezing- 
point, because she dissolves coarse salt into the water in the 
sprinkling wagons. An important exhibit made by one of the 
industrial firms was a full-sized model of a machine to take the 
place of the hand-workers in the scrubbing of asphalt and wood- 
block pavements. It is a combination of sprinkler and cleaner. 
Behind the sprinkler is a rotating rubber “brush” operated by 
sprockets and chain, as is the brush of an ordinary street-sweeping 
machine. This does the work of three men. Macadam, and 
stone-block pavements when too uneven to be swept thoroughly 
by machine, as well as sidewalks are swept by hand. In most 
cities the cleaning by hand is done less frequently —usually two 
or three times per week and by daylight. 

Keeping the streets clean is, rightly, considered as important 
as cleaning the streets. The enforcement of laws against 
littering the streets is, perhaps, especially rigid in Dresden, 
where even the shaking ofa dusting-cloth out of a front window 
is punished! The adyantage of these preventive measures is, 
however, very noticeable; and the people are already quite 
in the habit of “helping to keep the city clean,” so that their 
carefulness has ceased to inconvenience them. Moreover, it is 
the careful, constant work of flying columns during the day 
which makes the streets presentable, and which makes possible 
the thorough, rapid cleaning at night. Permanent attendants 
stationed in certain streets, or flying columns, remove 
all refuse and manure from the pavements. During wet 
weather, when a thin coat of watery slime makes the pavements 
unsafe, they are scrubbed as after a washing. The same group 
of men has charge of strewing coarse sand, or fine gravel, to 
give horses a footing on the smooth, slippery pavements. 

In Frankfurt a, M. the sidewalks are cleaned by the landlords 
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under police direction—as in most cities. The regulations 
require the cleaning of sidewalks twice a week and sprinkling 
twice a day, the removal of snow, and the strewing of some such 
material as sand or ashes during icy weather. Upon request, 
however, the street-cleaning department undertakes this work — 
except the strewing of ashes—at low rates. Berlin and some 
other municipalities clean the sidewalks, but leave to the 
landlords the removal of snow and ice, and the strewing of 
ashes, as above. Dresden is the only municipality which 
embraces, as one of the regular duties of the street-cleaning 
department, the cleaning of the sidewalks, including removal 
of snow and ice. 

The sprinkling of the streets varies according to weather and 
season. On dry summer days the chief streets are sprinkled 
four or five times per day; all others—in Frankfurt a. M., for 
example—at least twice a day. In the same city, asphalt 
streets are no longer sprinkled at all during the day, for the 
thorough cleansing which they receive renders sprinkling 
unnecessary. 

The refuse and litter swept up by the street cleaners is 
loaded into handcarts—in Dresden, for example—and carried 
to collecting points, whence it is carted away by contractors. 
In Frankfurt the collection of sweepings is made immediately 
by wagons from the municipal stables. In case the use of 
handcarts, or of a small number of dump carts, should strike 
one as being ludicrous, one must remember that the streets are 
cleaned so regularly and so frequently that no great amount 
of material is allowed to collect, even where the amount of 
traffic is great. 

After a snowfall emergency rules, carefully worked out, 
go into effect. The number of districts of the street-cleaning 
department is immediately increased by subdivision. The 
working force is enlarged by the employment of extra men— 
from other city departments, as well as men seeking work. 
One or two of the regular sweepers are placed in charge of each 
of these subdistricts to direct the extra men. The Dresden 
department employed as many as 2,105 extra men in a single 
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day in 1901. Attention is first turned to the sidewalks and 
street crossings, then to the principal streets and the streets 
through which street railways run. The snow is cleared from 
the middle of the street and collected along the sides, whence it 
is loaded into wagons to be carted away. The snow thus 
collected is usually dumped into the river. Several cities which 
have swiftly flowing trunk sewers have special shafts for 
dumping the snow into the sewers. Transportation is thus 
minimized, and the work of clearing away the snow is greatly 
facilitated. Halle and Wiesbaden exhibited photographs of 
such snow shafts. 

The collection of garbage is still, in many cities, given over 
to private contractors, who are, however, bound to observe the 
police regulations. In Frankfurt this activity is municipalized. 
Ashes and garbage are collected in covered wagons three times 
a week, between 10 P.M. and 7 A.M. The collection of refuse 
from public and semi-public buildings, such as hospitals, hotels, 
restaurants, etc., is not included in the municipal service. The 
department does, however, undertake this work, as well as 
removal of rubbish and refuse of all sorts, at the rate of 1.85 
marks per cubic meter. Full-sized models of various types 
of garbage wagons were exhibited. The effort to present a 
dust-proof wagon has produced many curiosities. Great, cum- 
brous, complicated, expensive machines, some of them are. 
Most of them were exhibited by industrial firms; but exhibits 
were also made by Elberfeld, Frankfurt a. M., Kiel, and Céln. 
The Frankfurt wagon’ is especially worthy of mention because 
of the many good points which it presents. Strength, simplicity, 
and ease of manipulation are its chief advantages. It is adapted 
to have patent garbage cans used in connection with it, but can 
also be used for the collection of street-sweepings. The wagon 
box can be kipped for dumping, can be raised from the wagon 
bed for loading into boats, or into the receiving-room of a 
crematory, or can be loaded onto a special street-railway truck 
in order to be transported to a distant dump or crematory. 


*The accompanying illustrations are from a descriptive pamphlet published by 
the Frankfurt department of public works. 
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The entire mechanism is so simple that the driver alone can 
attend to the collecting and the dumping or reloading without 
help from a second person. This permits of the direct trans- 
portation of refuse from the house to the dump. The smaller 
municipalities still find it advantageous to use the refuse for 
fertilizer and for filling-in material. As Frankfurt is, however, 
already finding increasing difficulty in locating dumps, she is 
investigating the question of cremation of garbage. Hamburg 
possesses the only large garbage crematory on the continent. 
The plant, modeled upon the English crematories, was erected 
in 1895 at a cost of over a half-million marks. Within six years 
the municipality was able to cremate 1,000 kilograms of refuse 
17 pfennigs (ca. 3% cents) cheaper than she had formerly paid 
for carting away to dumps. Garbage, ashes, street-sweepings, 
and other refuse are all emptied into the furnace-room and 
gradually fed into the fire, which requires no other fuel. The 
large proportion of burnable material—paper, wood, partly 
consumed coals, etc.—makes it advisable to burn all the material 
without previous separation. The incombustible material, after 
being broken up and sorted, is used for building purposes — 
filling-in, roadbeds, foundations, etc. Wiesbaden has just built 
a similar crematory, though on a smaller scale; and both 
Dresden and Frankfurt a. M. are contemplating the advisability 
of doing likewise. 

A further point which may be included here is the disposal 
of dead animals, animals killed in the pound, animals with 
contagious diseases, as well as of confiscated meat and fish. 
The bodies are cut up and reduced through steaming in kettles. 
The larger kettles in the Dresden establishment are for reducing 
animals with contagious diseases without any previous prepara- 
tion. The heat destroys all disease germs. The grease floats 
on top and is skimmed off by suction pumps and purified; the 
remainder is dried and ground to a powder, to be used as 
a fertilizer. The Miinchen establishment is located in the 
woods twelve miles from the city. It contains quarters for the 
superintendent, with stables for the horses and cattle, separate 
stabling for diseased animals, and a pound for dogs and other 
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impounded animals. The bodies are reduced to grease and 
fertilizer, as in Dresden. 

Smoke prevention— Associated with street-cleaning in the 
work of keeping the air as clean and healthful as may be, is 
smoke prevention. Over forty industrial firms exhibited vari- 
ous fuels and appliances for the prevention or consumption of 
smoke. Complete combustion was the end in view, whether it 
was to be attained by good fuel or by proper stoking, or both. 
Mechanical stokers, automatic stokers; various sorts of grates, 
arranged in steps, cooled by a system of water pipes, etc.; 
improved drafts, and many other appliances were to be seen in 
full-sized models, and some in operation. Two municipalities, 
Miinchen and Dresden, have smoke-inspection departments 
which presented small exhibits. The Dresden smoke inspector 
and his assistants are supplied with cards showing various pro- 
portions of black and white. The gray and gray-black patches 
on the cards are to be compared with smoke columns issuing 
from chimneys of factories and dwelling-houses, and when the 
smoke density is reported as excessive the offender is fined. 
Ignorance as to the proper manner of firing is recognized as, in 
large measure, responsible for the smoke nuisance; and conse- 
quently the department issues rules for firing. It must, however, 
be frankly admitted that such rules, helpful and necessary though 
they be, are at best only suggestive, for inspection of firing in 
private houses is impracticable. Nevertheless, there might be 
deduced from this the idea of municipal examination of firemen 
and stokers in large establishments, as to their knowledge of 
proper firing. The Dresden department requires, further, regu- 
lar monthly chimney-sweeping. It will be seen that the aim is 
to prevent as large a part of the smoke nuisance as possible, even 
though the absolute prevention of smoke is not yet possible. 

Disinfection.— This very important social function for limiting 
the field of infectious diseases is not yet fully municipalized. 
Berlin, Céln, Hamburg, and Bremen have full service. Several 
other cities have disinfecting establishments, as Dresden, Halle, 
Stettin, Frankfurt a. M., and Strassburg. For the disinfection of 
bedding, clothing, etc., the dry-heat process has been proved 
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ineffectual, and has been superseded almost universally by steam 
disinfection. For the disinfection of dwellings, mechanico- 
chemical and sulphur processes have been found inadequate, 
except where the furnishings are very simple. Even under these 
conditions, disinfection by means of formalin (40 per cent. solu- 
tion of formaldehyde) is considered the best and surest. Per- 
sons with infectious diseases found in small apartments or in 
tenements are removed immediately to the hospitals for conta- 
gious diseases; and bedding, clothing, and small movables are 
taken to the disinfecting establishments. The rooms are then 
disinfected by carefully trained men. The Dresden disinfecting 
establishment is the only one where shelter is provided for the 
people whose only living-room is to be disinfected. In these 
cases promptness and thoroughness are necessary to prevent the 
preying of the disease upon the poorly protected neighbors. 
Food inspection.—A matter of intimate concern to the German 
municipalities is the thorough inspection of all food-stuffs. Such 
inspection requires chemical and bacteriological analyses. These 
are made in the well-equipped municipal laboratories. Dresden 
presented an interesting exhibit of various laboratory apparatus. 
Milk inspection, as in every modern health department, is given 
a very prominent place because of its very close connection with 
the public health, and with child-life in particular. A popular 
exhibit made by Dresden showed vessels holding stated amounts 
of the most important ordinary food-stuffs, and beside them the 
proportionate amount of nutritive matter in each. A second 
exhibit presented various foods together with imitations of the 
same. Sometimes examination shows gross adulteration, as the 
following examples from the Breslau exhibit present : “ powdered 
chocolate” adulterated with vegetable starch, then brought up to 
standard color by the addition of powdered sandal wood; ginger 
cookies glazed with mica; white pepper corns produced by roll- 
ing black ones in clay; further, cigars whose wrapping “leaf” 
was made of brown, wood-pulp paper lightly dusted with tobacco. 
Some further services rendered by the municipal laboratories 
may be mentioned, namely: the extraction of petroleum from 
charred wood, to prove the incendiary origin of a fire started for 
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the sake of obtaining insurance; the analysis of drinking-water, 
to guard against impurities therein; the analysis of sewage for 
the sake of determining the proper disposal thereof; as well as 
the analysis of river water at various points above and below a 
city, as made at Cdln, for example, to discover the degree of 
pollution of the river by sewage and the power of the flowing 
stream to purify itself; further, the examination of the quality of 
various objects bought for municipal use, such as_ building 
materials, asphalt, paints, and lubricants, among others; moreover, 
free physiological examinations for doctors who suspect cases of 
severe or contagious diseases, as well as regular service for the 
hospitals ; the study and preparation of disinfectants, and inspec- 
tion of the disinfecting establishments; the experimental study 
of the amount of dust in schoolrooms as influenced by weather, 
ventilation, kind of flooring, method of cleaning, and of the 
effect of ‘‘dustless oil” for oiling the floors. 

Municipal abattoirs.—Cattle markets and_ slaughter-houses 
were exhibited by thirty municipalities. Concentration and 
municipalization of stock-yards and slaughter-houses are held to 
give control and better facilities for inspection. The live-stock 
markets are, in some cities, operated by the municipality, and in 
otkers, under municipal concession. In either case there is gen- 
eral oversight on the part of the municipality and inspection of 
the animals by municipal officials. The slaughtering of the 
cattle is, likewise, either undertaken by the municipality for a 
compensation, or performed by individual butchers who pay a 
rent for the use of the slaughter-house, including light, heat, hot 
water, etc. There is inspection by municipal officials of the 
slaughtering process and of the dressed meat. The slaughter- 
houses are usually large open halls, though some —as in Berlin, 
for example—are divided into separate rooms for the use of 
individual butchers. The latter plan is less acceptable to the 
authorities than to the butchers, for the inspection of the work 
cannot be so readily nor so carefully made. 

Municipal markets —Vegetable and provision markets, more 
or less under municipal direction or control, are a direct inherit- 
ance from the past. The market-halls, which most municipali- 
ties now provide, are the market-places of modern times for both 
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wholesale and retail trade. The markets have a place of their 
own, and exist side by side with the stores and shops without 
supplanting the latter. Their advantages are, from the stand- 
point of the community, the excellent opportunity for food 
inspection which they offer, and, from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual, the cheapness of a large and varied assortment of fresh 
goods offered for sale. 

Fire-fighting —The careful formulation of building laws and 
the thoroughgoing enforcement of them make for good con- 
struction of buildings, which is, of itself, a preventive measure. 
One of the recognized duties of the fire department in Dresden 
and other Saxon cities, for example, is to render an opinion on 
plans submitted to the building department. Further duties, 
aside from those usually pertaining to such departments, are: 
the overseeing of the prescribed periodical chimney-sweeping ; 
the inspection of the safety of large stores, churches, theaters, 
and places of amusement ; the inspection of stores of spirits and 
of petroleum; and the testing of petroleum. The fire depart- 
ment is well organized and under strict military discipline. 
Chemnitz exhibited a very comprehensive collection of objects 
used in the training and education of her firemen, as well as an 
interesting collection of models of historical apparatus. Suits 
resembling those worn by divers as well as various fire-proof 
helmets, gloves, face-masks, etc., were exhibited. The very 
formidable-looking suit of the Kiel department is water-proof, 
rather than fire-proof. A sprinkling apparatus attached to the 
fireman’s helmet and connected with a lead of hose envelops the 
man in a protecting sheet of water. The Leipzig suit is supplied 
with an oxygenator, rather than with a pipe leading to an air- 
pump outside the building, as is usually the case. The fire-alarm 
telegraph systems are well developed, and the best ones are sup- 
plied with modern American apparatus. Speed is usually lack- 
ing, both in getting away from the engine house and in going to 
the fire. There is noticeable, however, a more systematic 
arrangement in the newest stations in Berlin and Kiel which is 
suggestive of the American plan. Automobile engines, as used 
by Hannover and adopted by Dresden, have greater speed and 
are said to be more economical. The steam-driven engine is, 
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moreover, ready to pump water as soon as it arrives at the scene 

of the fire without waiting to unhitch or to get up steam. 
Frankfurt a. M. exhibited a model of its pneumatic ladder; and 
Bremen, models and photographs of its fire-boats. The fire 
department of Dresden exhibited a number of plans of action for 
attacking fire in public buildings and in other buildings thought 
to be especially liable to take fire. The plans of the buildings 
include the positions of the nearest water hydrants and of the 
most advantageous points from which to fight the fire. Dresden 
possesses only two steam fire engines, and these for emergency use 
only, because the high-pressure water supply is sufficient protec- 
tion. Breslau exhibited a model of the municipal theater in 
which the smoke ventilators over the stage are opened mechani- 
cally by the lowering of the iron curtain. To avoid danger from 
highly charged wires of the electric street railways, the Dresden 
fire department is able to make a short circuit by means of an 
insulated cable, of which a full-sized model was exhibited, which 
connects the overhead wire with the track. 

Police—The protective police are under state, rather than 
municipal, direction, but presented an exhibit in a special depart- 
ment of the exposition. The organization embraces a number 
of departments, some of which may be noted. The political 
police has oversight of the press, clubs, meetings, political crim- 
inals, etc. The criminal police has charge of crimes and offenses 
in so far as they do not come more directly within the scope of 
one of the other departments. The Dresden police made an 
exhibit of the dactyloscopic process of identification, together 
with the system of filing the finger prints. The traffic depart- 
ment has charge of licensing and inspection of cabs, carriages, 
omnibuses, and street railways, of bicycles and automobiles, and 
also of direction and licensing of commissionaires. Another 
department has charge of licensing amusements, theatrical presen- 
tations, lectures, etc., together with censorship of the same, and the 
licensing and direction of cafés, restaurants, beer halls, etc. The 
registration department catalogues all persons in the police district, 
whether permanently or transiently. Worms uses the loose-leaf 
system for this register. Dresden uses a card catalogue in the 
district, and a booking system at the central office. Besides the 
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personal catalogue, there is a house register of all persons within 
the house, including servants, sub-renters, lodgers, and visitors. 
Another department has charge of ordinary police service and 
protection. There are also the Sittenpolizei, the lost-and-found 
department, etc. Under the direction and control of the munici- 
pality are the sanitary police, the health department police, the 
Gewerbepolizei, in charge of various trades, aud conditions pro- 
duced by them, the markets police, etc. It will be noted that the 
word “police,” as here used, is a very inclusive term. Thus 
there are, as well, the “fire police,” the “ public-works police,” etc. 
Cemeteries and crematories.—There are both social and sanitary 
reasons for municipal direction and control of cemeteries. Their 
location, the condition in which they are kept, their surroundings, 
and the possibilities for contamination are points closely con- 
nected with the public welfare. Hamburg is an example of the 
municipalities which attempt to beautify their cemeteries. Berlin 
and Céln actually exhibited their cemeteries, along with parks 
and public gardens, under the general title of ‘institutions for 
the maintenance and furtherance of public health.” Dresden is 
one of the municipalities which take charge of undertaking and 
burial. Hearses and carriages, varying from simplicity to 
elegance, are furnished by the municipal stables. Private under- 
takers and burial societies exist side by side with the municipal 
department. The latter, however, offers competent competition 
at fixed prices, and thus serves to prevent a monopolization of 
undertaking and the exploitation of the public. The economies 
of space, hygienic demands, and a growth of rationality and 
zsthetics are tending toward a popularization of cremation. 
Cremation societies exist in many of the German cities; and 
some of the municipalities have erected crematories and colum- 
baria, while others aid the societies by grants of land. Crema- 
tories already exist in Gotha, Heidelberg, Hamburg, Offenbach 
a. M., Mannheim, Mainz, Eisenach, and Jena; and others are 
projected, or in course of construction, in Bremen, Chemnitz, 


Leipsig, Dresden, Stuttgart, and Karlsruhe. 
Howarp WoopHEAD. 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. IX. 
PART III. GENERAL STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE SOCIAL FRONTIERS.— Continued. 


SECTION II. BASES FURNISHED BY THE PRECEDING INDUCTIONS. 


AFTER having defined the social aggregate, the mass produced 

by the union of different substances, territory, and population, 
united as a whole at the moment of their formation into a com- 
bination which is neither exclusively material nor exclusively 
biological, but something more complex and more special, we 
have seen that this is an external and internal equilibrium. 

Every social aggregate, like all organic matter, has a form, a 
structure. Its equilibrium is always unstable. Increase of mass 
is at once the first and most simple characteristic of its differen- 
tiation. A quantitative variation is always the origin of a quali- 
tative variation. 

Every social aggregate, whatever may be its mass, having a 
form, is necessarily limited. This is true even if it includes the 
entire planet and all peoples. In fact, social material, territory, 
and population, is limited. All the forces and properties of 
nature are likewise limited—the mathematical, mechanical, 
astronomical, physical, and chemical forces. Organized material 
is, in its turn, limited. This point is important, for organized 
matter corresponds directly to that super-organic matter to 
which we give the name “‘social.”” This should be insisted upon; 
not only are its preperties limited, but also its form. This is 
true for the simples* living matter. As M. Le Dantée has set 
forth so well in his 7vaité de biologie, a very important result of 
the viscosity of living matter is that any mass of such matter has 
a form in water, whereas a freely soluble substance is gradually 
diffused throughout the vessel in which it is dissolved. When 
we see any living body, we are first of all impressed by its form, 
by the apparent contour of the body. We see that a constant 
parallelism exists between the form and the chemical nature of 
832 
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living bodies, 2. ¢., between their contour and their composition. 
I call attention to this law; it is important because it gives us a 
glimpse of the scientific theory of social frontiers; that is to say, 
of the external and differentiated aspects of society, as we shall 
develop below. Between the biological and the sociological 
theories there is little difference, just as there is between the 
biological and the physico-mechanical theories. 

Let us suppose, with M. Le Dantée, that a certain amount of 
oil is poured into a salt solution of the same density. The oil 
will take the form of a sphere and will remain in equilibrium. 
If the solution is perfectly quiet, a sphere of large dimensions 
can be formed. If on the other hand, the liquid is violently 
agitated, the oil will break up into a large number of small 
spheres, as small as the agitation is great; the degree of agita- 
tion determines the dimensions possible for the particles of the 
oil. 

It is the same in organized matter. On a level with the line 
of separation of living protoplasm from its surroundings a series 
of changes continually exists, which develops in that separating 
zone an intense agitation. The limitations of normal dimensions 
of the masses of protoplasm is then a very natural phenomenon. 
Limitation necessarily results, for there is no more absolute rest 
in protoplasm than in the liquid or the drop of oil. Not only 
is the greatest dimension of the protoplasmic masses limited, 
but the form of these masses results from the mechanical 
conditions about them, caused by molar movement, by changes. 
But M. Le Dantée concludes: 
This movement is the result, partly of the nature of the substance of the 
protoplasm, a nature peculiar to the chemical composition of protoplasm, and 
partly of the chemical reactions within the protoplasm which keep up the 
molar movement, and which depend upon the chemical composition of the 
protoplasm as well as upon the nature of the chemical elements borrowed 
from milieu. 


The form of living substances is the result of their state of 
equilibrium. This is why, so long as an animal lives, its sub- 
stance, being of spherical units, always tends to maintain, 
while growing, the form which is the specific form of its own 
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equilibrium. At the same time, we see how, as soon as an 
agglomeration of cellules is formed and limited by a superficies, 
some of these cellules—those that are superficial and directly in 
contact with the surroundings—tend to be differentiated and to 
play the réle of officers of foreign affairs. 

This primary differentiation is the expression of the constant 
changes taking place between the interior and the exterior. It 
is this continual movement which, incessantly renewing living 
matter, constitutes life. The form of a living body appears to us 
then, not as predetermined, but as resulting from the equilibrium 
of its forces or properties in interaction with the exterior forces 
or properties. 

The materials and organic forces, as well as their forms, being 
limited, we have seen that their possible variations, though 
innumerable, are also limited. The variability is not absolute, 
but indefinite. This is true of the human species; its physical 
and mental properties are circumscribed by relative maxima and 
relative minima. This limitation has been observed in pathol- 
ogy of the mind (suicide and lunacy). 

After having set forth the constant limitations of the natural 
forces considered in their abstract elements, we have recognized 
the same law in aggregates where these forces are realized. This 
limitation is manifested in the distribution of climates, in that of 
geological layers and minerals, in geographic, orographic, and 
hydrographic distribution. It holds in the distribution of flora 
and of fauna. We have observed veritable empires and king- 
doms, and other and smaller divisions, with clearly defined 
boundaries, which are always determined by the great law of 
equilibrium of internal forces interacting with external forces. 
Finally, we have met with the distribution of the human race. 
We have seen that its-divisions into varieties and races has been 
the natural process by which it has succeeded in adapting itself, 
better than any other species, to the most diverse conditions, but 
always within certain limits, which are those of that condition of 
life. The great variability of the human species has been the 
condition of its progress. Its differentiation into races and sub- 
races has facilitated the colonization of the earth, but, in return, 
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it has engendered conflicts. These variations have not ceased, 
nor will they cease, but will tend more and more to reproduce 
themselves by a process equally natural and more efficacious 
from now on—one of mingling and of fusion, which will still 
further multiply the varieties, extending them, and reinforcing 
the fundamental and uniform characteristics of the species. 
These variations multiply and specialize nore and more, and 
thereby they continue the work of adaptation at first realized by 
the races. We are in the presence, not of two contradictory 
natural processes, but of a unique law. It is not natural selec- 
tion, as is very often said, which is the cause of these variations. 
Natural selection is only the selective process which makes it 
possible that among the existing variations those which are 
advantageous to individuals and to society in the actual circum- 
stances are conserved. But now it has become more advantageous, 
for completing the conquest and assimilation of the earth by the 
human species, that mankind be divided into innumerable small 
groups rather than into a few strong groups. This infinite num- 
ber of groups, indispensable for the assimilation of the globe, 
now that its occupation by degrees, is nearly accomplished, is 
realized by the fusion of races. This fusion is a progress of 
variability, an extension, a perfecting of this law. The Darwin- 
ian law of the struggle for existence is not abolished, but 
transformed, reinforced by the law of the meaning of life. 

After all that precedes, the reader is now able to catch a 
glirapse of the positive theory of social frontiers. The solution 
of the problem is neither in the preservation of the actual limits 
nor in their removal for the profit of a sentimental cosmopolitan- 
ism, vague and undetermined, under which is concealed too 
often an aristocratic individualism. Every social group is neces- 
sarily limited. The properties of the groups are the same as the 
properties of the materials of which the group is composed. The 
limitation of every society is a condition of its equilibrium, of its 
life, of its development. The existence of every society, special 
or general, is correlative with the existence of a social form. 
Form implies a boundary, a zone of separation between that 
society and its surroundings. But we have seen already from 
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biology that this bounding zone, far from being an obstacle to 
social intercourse, is the indispensable condition of it. The evo- 
lution of its function leads us to conceive it as the same organ 
produced by the differentiation of these relations. Let us be 
content with this first information furnished by the principle of 
all the sciences antecedent to sociology. Let us not be content, 
however, as the organicist school has been with deducing the 
theory of social frontiers from that of the limits of organized 
matter, and even from that of inorganic matter, or from the laws 
of mechanics, as was done long since by other theorists. Let 
us study the phenomena of social frontiers in themselves, but 
never losing sight of the principles furnished upon this subject 
by antecedent sciences. This is the real point of the sociologi- 
cal view. This has its foundations in biology, just as biology is 
based upon the data of antecedent sciences. But it does not 
follow that the theory of social frontiers can be deduced from 
biology; in fact, social phenomena present some special charac- 
teristics which form the domain of a new and in part distinct 
science. 

Although the general law to which the structure of society 
conforms is that all organic or living matter has a limit, a form, a 
structure, this is a most simple, and most general law; it is the 
first and necessary differentiation of organic and super-organic 
equilibrium. We will consider here the social structure only 
from the point of view of its territorial extension, always with 
reference to the development of population, and to the compo- 
sition of the two original factors, territory and population. We 
will consider it only as a whole, in its most general equilibrium ; 
in a word, from the point of view of its limiting envelope. From 
now on, our theory applies not only to large societies, or even 
states, in the largest sense of the words, but to all society what- 
ever, large or small, general or particular; in a word, to every 
collective group, in which are necessarily included elements that 
are material, anthropological, and even ideal and moral, judicial 
and political, whatever may be its object, whether purely eco- 
nomic or purely ideal. In fact, we have already developed, in 
our essay upon /iistoric Materialism, the principle that all social 
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phenomena, and, for a stronger reason, every society, is at once 
inorganic, organic, and psychic. This is constant and general, 
whatever its object. All economic phenomena contain some 
ideal elements; all ideological phenomena imply some inorganic 
elements. An economic syndicate differs in this respect from an 
artistic, religious, or scientific group only from the quantitative 
point of view; their qualitative composition is the same. 

We have seen that the elementary and constitutive factors of 
all society, territory and population, considered as well in their 
molecular elements as in their molar aggregation, are always 
and everywhere limited, both in their structure and in their prop- 
erties. We can deduce from this that all human society, being 
only a superior and synthetic combination of these factors and 
elements and their properties, is equally limited. But it must be 
remembered that human society is a very complex, superior com- 
bination, giving rise to some properties of a special and original 
character, notably the property of self-development and con- 
tractual organization found nowhere else. 

The great law of differentiation remains, nevertheless, the 
most general law of the structure of societies and of their devel- 
opment. The first step of all social formation, as of all organic 
individualization, is the formation of a contour, a limit, a boun- 
dary, at once separative, protective, and communicating with the 
exterior. It is especially this last function of frontiers of which 
the political theorists have lost sight. They have been, in gen- 
eral, only jurists; but now, just as economic science has been 
emancipated from the tutelage of theology and of natural right, 
so it endeavors to free itself from these same jurists and poiiti- 
cal metaphysicians who for centuries have repeated ad nauseam 
the same absolute principles, forever contradicted by the facts, 
the solution of the problem of which they have touched only 
the surface, without penetrating even the coverings. This solu- 
tion has always escaped them because of their ignorance of the 
particular social sciences, and especially of social economy. 
This ignorance has necessarily affected their individual conception 
of right and politics, because of the necessary interdependence 
of all the sciences, the law of which they have misunderstood. 
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This is the origin of that metaphysics which, in all branches 
of social activity, has led to that imaginary conception of an 
absolute man, as the sole element of a humanity, equally abstract 
—a conception where absolute individualism is limited only by 
an equally absolute cosmopolitanism. Already economic science 
has got rid of that vague idealism. This was accomplished first 
by the intervention of the historical and natural schools; sec- 
ondly and especially, by that of the socialist schools. All, in 
showing that outside of man and humanity there has been a 
considerable series of collective and distinctive groups, from the 
largest societies even to the smallest, from nations even to the 
most simple professional and other groups; all, I say, have 
recalled us to the reality of the economic structure and life. 
The same progress realized in economic science ought justly to 
be extended to politics and general sociology. 

The first degree of every structure is differentiation by the 
formation of a limit. This is, then, the most general law of 
every organic and super-organic equilibrium. However, before 
extending it to society, it is well to study, with regard to that 
law, social phenomena themselves and social forms in an induct- 
ive manner, in order that the demonstration of the law may be 
perfect when applied to the special character of the structure of 
society. 

The point of departure of the law is certainty that the 
materials of every society, land, and population, and likewise 
their properties, are naturally limited. The social material being 
thus limited, the same as its forces, and, in reality, force and 
material being identical, societies must likewise be limited. They 
are, in spite of the size, number, and complexity of combina- 
tions, or arrangements and rearrangement, social possibilities. 
The error has formerly been to consider the form-limit as abso- 
lute, fixed, and immutable; or, on the other hand, and in the 
inverse sense, to deny every form-limit. The truth and the 
reality are between these two extremes. There is always form; 
hence always limit. Variability is limited, but, at least, in the 
state of our sociological knowledge, these limits, though being 
real, are not always mathematically determinable and definable, 
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except qualitatively. Perhaps, some day social science like 
mechanico-physical science may become more precise. 

To proceed logically, we will consider the limits of social 
properties as they are manifested, first, in the seven classes of 
social phenomena; secondly, in the functions, organs, apparatus, 
and systems, where their activity is realized and regulated; and, 
lastly, in the social structures, considered in their entirety. How- 
ever, we are going to endeavor, at the very first, in order to 
obtain the greatest possible instruction, to give an account of 
the conception of the social frontiers which up to this time has 
been held in beliefs and theories. We will often compare these 
beliefs and doctrines with the facts themselves. This mode of 
observation is, however, always necessary in sociology; it is, 
indeed, the only possible way when the beliefs and the general 
conceptions of certain peoples can be known only through the 
interpretation of their acts, that is to say, of their practical life 
and of their prevailing institutions, where their habitual activity 
is relatively fixed. This is the case especially with primitive 
civilization, because of the rudimentary and simple forms of their 
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Social Origins; by ANDREW Lanc. Primal Law; by J. J. ATKin- 
son. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1903. Pp. 
xi+ 311. 


Mr. LancG performs an office of great value to science by the 
volumes which he issues at intervals setting forth and criticising the 
results of anthropological research. His own part of the present 
volume is a digest of this character, dealing principally with recent 
theories of the origin of totemism and of its relation to the exogamous 
divisions of tribal society. With those theories he connects a theory 
of the origin of society, propounded by his cousin, James Jasper 
Atkinson, now deceased, who lived long in New Caledonia. Native 
customs excited Mr. Atkinson’s interest and led him to take up the 
study of anthropology, a fruit of which is the theory expounded in 
Primal Law. 

Mr. Atkinson’s speculations are connected with certain sections of 
Darwin’s Descent of Man. In the preparation of that work Mr. Dar- 
win’s attention was attracted by the discoveries made by Morgan, Lub- 
bock, and McLennan, as regards the constitution of primitive society. 
Mr. Darwin frankly declared himself (secs. 974-77) unable to conjec- 
ture how such social structure could have been evolved from such associa- 
tions as exist among man’s cognates in the mammalia. Mr. Atkinson 
undertakes to explain the process by the aid of anthropological data, 
in the narrow sense of the term. He starts with animal groups such as 
are found among the higher mammalia —as, for instance, a troop of 
baboons. Among these, as among the mammalia in general, the 
strongest male claims and holds by his individual prowess exclusive 
rights to the possession of the females. The young males are not 
driven out altogether, but remain members of the troop, keeping at a 
shrewd distance from the jealous male sovereign. Society was the result 
of an accommodation between the pretensions of the young males and 
the pretensions of their sire, so that the troop, instead of being a single 
marital group, became converted into a community compounded of 
marital groups. Primal Law is the male fiat which ordained the terms 
of this accommodation of interests, expressed in prohibitions from 
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which are derived the rule of exogamy and also the peculiar avoidances 
between relatives required by customary law among savages. Although 
purporting to be an explanation of social origins, the work is really 
little more than a conjecture how exogamy and avoidance originated. 

Mr. Atkinson’s treatment of the subject is not clear, and even with 
the help of Mr. Lang’s annotations it 1s sometimes difficult to follow 
the course of his argument. He died before he was able to give his 
manuscript final revision, and to this may be attributed much of the 
vagueness which appears. Mr. Atkinson did not claim to have estab- 
lished his theory, but presented it as a plausible hypothesis which he 
believed further research would verify. The chief merit of the essay 
is that it is an attempt to fill a serious gap now existing in the 
theory of development; its chief defect is an inadequate conception 
of the problem, which defect is common to most speculations based 
upon purely anthropological data. 

This point must be made clear in order to show the sociological 
importance of the matter, which is now so obscured that works of 
this character are apt to be regarded as having merely an antiquarian 
value of no special interest to the sociologist. It should be borne in 
mind that the theory of the descent of man, as formulated by Darwin 
and worked out in detail by Haeckel and others, accounts for man as 
an animal and not as a social being. Darwin, with his habitual candor, 
pointed out this gap in the theory. He ascribed to natural selection 
the formation of the human species, and to sexual selection the forma- 
tion of the subspecies usually designated as the different races of man- 
kind. But he admitted (sec. 214) that the development of social and 
moral qualities is not accounted for by natural selection, and he was 
careful to say (sec. 1006) that in order to obtain from sexual selection 
the effects he attributes to it, its operation must be referred to a pre- 
social period, when man was on a par with other animals in habits of 
associations. The difficulties in the way of any theory tracing society 
as an outgrowth of such gregariousness as is found among species 
nearest to man in physical structure, are so great that Lester F. Ward' 
holds “that man is not naturally a social being, that he has descended 
from an animal that was not even gregarious by instinct.” Sociologists, 
as a rule, regard society as being the product of human intelligence, 
accounting for it through the operation of sympathy, imitation, and 
other emotional states, together with rational appreciation of the 
advantages of social life. But this only brings up the problem of 
* Outlines of Sociology, p. 90. 
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descent in a new form, viz.: What was the nature of the influences 
causing a particular species to attain exceptional brain development, 
culminating in human intelligence? Natural selection and sexual 
selection account for the proto-human stock, but, as the theory of 
descent now stands, there they stop and do not account for the develop- 
ment of humanity. 

Upon this problem Mr. Atkinson’s speculations throw no light 
whatever. Indeed, he assumes “the rise of superior intellectual facul- 
ties” in order to account for the beginning of the process of social 
integration whose course he describes. The great, the fundamental, 
problem is thus left out of the reckoning. 

The suggestion of greatest promise in regard to the solution of this 
problem has been advanced by Edward John Payne in his Astory of 
the New World Called America." Briefly stated, this suggestion is that 
man is descended from a simian species, which, becoming converted 
from arboreal to terrestrial habits of life, was exposed to such vicis- 
situdes that only those displaying superior capacity for associated effort 
were able to survive. Hence a social species was evolved by natural 
selection, just as social species have been evolved in other animal orders. 
Language was developed from brute outcry as an incident of the life 
of community, and as an organ of collective activity. The process 
reacted upon the individual units, thus promoting the development of 
the brain and the increase of intelligence. Sense of personality was 
originally collective, and sense of individual personality emerged by a 
process of analysis. Mr. Payne traces this process in great detail,’ 
with copious illustrations drawn from linguistic characteristics. 
Although he himself does not make the inference, yet the evidence 
he adduces leads directly to the conclusion that human nature has 
been formed by the life of the community, just as the nature of the 
social bees has been formed by the life of the hive. 

Mr. Payne bases his theory upon linguistic evidence. It cannot be 
regarded as established until anthropological, psychological, philologi- 
cal, and historical data are satisfactorily co-ordinated in support of it. 
There are lines of favoring evidence in all these fields, but space will 
not permit more than mere mention, as follows: The physical characters 
distinguishing the anthropoid apes from man are late phases of 
ontogeny, resemblance of the embryo forms being much closer in an 
earlierthan in the latest stage. According to the law of biogenic recapitu- 
lation, the anthropoid apes belong to a stage of individual physical 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1899. 2 Vol. II, pp. 105-290. 
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development more advanced than that of man, indicating in the case of 
the proto-human species an arrest in that line of development explained 
by the subordination of individual life to the life of the community. 
There is widely distributed evidence of a feeble sense of individuality 
among primitive men and of the complete ascendency of collectivism. 
The cumulative weight of this evidence is so great that Stuckenberg in 
his Soctology* is moved to say that man was “socialized before he was 
individualized.” Ancient law knows next to nothing of individuals; 
it is concerned with groups. Words defining individual rights and 
relations are among the latest refinements of speech, and in many 
languages are still rudimentary or quite undeveloped. 

It is almost obvious that the sociological bearings of this theory are 
profoundly important, A few corollaries may be noted. The theory 
indicates, as the fundamental proposition of sociology: human intelli- 
gence did not produce society; society produced human intelligence. 
As the fundamental proposition of political science, man did not create 
the state; the state created man. Aristotle’s dictum that man is born 
a citizen thus appears to be the absolute truth of the case. 

HENRY Jones Forp. 
PITTSBURG, Pa. 


American Municipal Progress: Chapters in Municipal Sociology. By 
PROFESSOR CHARLES ZUEBLIN. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1902. Pp. 380. I2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

AMERICAN municipal progress! With our periodicals and daily 
prints teeming with accounts of corruption in so many American cities, 
it has probably not occurred to many that American municipal gov- 
ernment has been progressing. It is exceedingly fortunate, therefore, 
that Professor Zueblin calls attention to this fact and points out the 
directions in which advance has been made; for, no matter how far 
our cities are from ideal conditions, the important fact to be kept in 
mind, especially by those pessimistically inclined, is that conditions 
are far better than they were a generation ago, and that we are going 
forward, and not backward, at a steady pace. 

Professor Zueblin has not attempted to deal with the whole range 
of city affairs, but has confined himself to municipal functions — what 
cities are doing —leaving others to deal with such problems as the 
relation of city and state, and municipal organization. The field thus 
selected for investigation is probably the one most interesting to the 
*Vol. II, p. 45. 
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general public, which is concerned more with what is being done than 
with the machinery by which it is accomplished. 

The scope of the book is indicated by the following chapter head- 
ings: ‘“Introduction— Municipal Sociology;” “Transportation ;” 
“Public Works ;” “ Sanitation ;” Public Schools ;”’ “‘ Public Libraries ;” 
“Public Buildings ;” “ Parks and Boulevards ;”’ ‘“‘Public Recreation ;”’ 
“Public Control, Ownership, and Operation.” 

The method of treating each subject may be illustrated by selecting 
the important headings in the chapter upon “ Public Schools,” which 
are: the ideal school; financial difficulties ; expansion of the curricu- 
lum ; modern methods of instruction ; physical culture and hygienic 
instruction; school baths and restaurants; school cities; training of 
teachers; manual training; vacation schools; schoolroom decoration ; 
commercial education; free lectures for the people; school buildings 
as civic centers; school gardens. 

Under each subject Professor Zueblin cites those instances where 
the best results have been secured, and explains fully those points 
worthy of imitation by other cities. His wide acquaintance has enabled 
him to select, usually with good judgment, the instances most worthy 
of imitation. In such a work, with such a broad reference to muni- 


cipal activities, north, east, south, and west, it was inevitable that a 
few errors of statement and misjudgment of relative importance 
should creep in. Anyone may recommend Professor Zueblin’s book 
without hesitation and municipal reform would receive marked impetus 
if everyone, and particularly the pessimists, should read and ponder 
this stimulating account of municipal betterment. 

R. MALTBIE. 


New York CIty. 


Anthracite Coal Communities. By PETER Rosperts. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1904. Pp. 387. 

Tue author of this volume has already presented the economic facts 
in his Anthracite Coal Jndustry, and in this treatise he studies the 
people. All the human interests are considered — physical conditions, 
home life, marriage, amusements, treatment of children, educational 
attainments and facilities, the church and religion, saloons, savings, 
crime, charity, politics. In the concluding chapter is a careful yet 
earnest discussion of the most available resources for improvement. It 
would be difficult to think of a source of information which has not 
been drawn upon, and the facts are presented in relation to a standard 
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of welfare derived from the life of more favored communities, and from 
the aspirations and ambitions of the best persons among the miners 
themselves. We welcome this book as a distinct and inspiring con- 
tribution to the knowledge of our varied national life and an illus- 
tration of the fruitfulness of the sociological method of analysis of a 


subject. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 


Second Annual Report of the Department of Labor of the State of 
New York, 1902. Vol. I. 

Tuts volume contains reports of the commissioner of labor, of the 
Free Employment Bureau, of the Bureau of Factory Inspection, and 
of the Bureau of Mediation and Arbitration. Mr. John McMackin, 
the commisisoner, gives the facts relating to factories and employees, 
child-labor, the investigations by the Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
the recent decisions relating to the trade unions, labor legislation, etc. 
The Twentieth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1902, 
is part of the work of the commissioner of labor. All we can do here 
is to call attention to these new mines of statistical and descriptive 
materials. They will be exploited in special discussions. CR H. 
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Business Men and International Arbitration. 


Why business men should promote international arbitration.— 1. Because the 
industrial, financial, and commercial interests of all nations, and of all sellers, 
buyers, and producers, are now so closely interwoven, and the prosperity of each 
is so dependent on the prosperity and on the producing or purchasing power of 
others, that the loss or injury of one must necessarily become to some extent the 
loss or injury of all. 

2. Because peace and good-will between the nations are essential for the pros- 
perity of all, and war is as certain to result in disturbance and disaster for business 
interests as it is in suffering and death for the soldiers who face the horrors of 
the battlefield. Even the fear of war is sometimes sufficient to check the wheels 
of industry and commerce, to turn confidence into panic, and to increase greatly 
the risks and losses, as well as the taxes and expenses of business men. 

3. Because there are times when international arbitration is the only means 
by which war can be avoided without submission to injustice or dishonor. 

4. Because international arbitration is a proved success, and not a mere 
theory or experiment. As one of the many evidences of this it may be stated 
that in the last century nearly two hundred cases submitted by thirty-seven nations 
were settled by arbitration or joint high commissions, and sixty-three of these 
cases were submitted during the last decade. Since 1898 twenty-six nations, 
representing more than five-sixths of the territory and population of the globe, 
have united in establishing at The Hague a permanent court for the pacific 
settlement of all international disputes that may be submitted to it. 

5. Because experience has shown that arbitration is not only a practically 
infallible means for preventing a war, but that it is also so effective in removing 
the desire for war and promoting friendship that there is no need for any form 
of coercion to enforce the decision. This is the natural result of a full presenta- 
tion of both sides of the case, the carefully considered opinion of disinterested 
arbitrators, the modifying effect of time on human passions, and the knowledge 
that there can be no suspicion of weakness or timidity in accepting an adverse 
decision. 

6. Because business men can do more than any others to convince the people 
that war should be classed with the duel and the old “ trial by battel” as some- 
thing too absurd, too wicked, and too horrible to be tolerated; and that arbitration 
should be regarded by all men and all governments as a matter of course in every 
dispute that cannot be settled by friendly negotiations. 

7. Because if it should ever be possible to lighten the burdens of industry 
and commerce by checking the increase or securing a reduction in the great armies 
and navies of the world, it will only be when there shall have been such a general 
development of public opinion in favor of international arbitration as a substitute 
for war that it will have become the settled policy of all the leading nations. 

How business men can promote international arbitration.— 1. By making use 
of favorable opportunities to discuss its advantages with others, and especially 
with editors, officials, and men of influence in public affairs. 

2. By having copies of this circular sent to all the members of their business 
associations with, if practicable, an official note or indorsement recommending its 
careful consideration. 

3- By having in each business association a standing committee authorized 
to indorse and advocate international arbitration on all suitable occasions, and to 
urge a reference to The Hague court of every dispute that cannot be settled by 
diplomatic methods. 
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4. By providing that the addresses of such committees shall be sent to the 
secretary of the Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration, Mohonk 
Lake, N. Y., so that he can from time to time submit for their consideration such 
cases as may seem to call for special action— Circular issued by the Mohonk 


Conference. 


Thirteenth International Peace Congress.— The Thirteenth International 
Peace Congress is to meet in Boston during the first week of October, the opening 
session to be on Monday evening, October 3, followed by morning and evening 
sessions during the succeeding four days. There has been but one meeting of the 
congress in America before, that in connection with the Exposition at Chicago in 
1893. It is hoped that the coming Congress will be the largest and most important 
since the revival of the congresses in 1889. 

The place of the United States in the history of international arbitration and 
the peace movement is a proud one. No delegation was more influential at The 
Hague conference than our own; and Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, one of 
the French members of The Hague court and the leader of the arbitration move- 
ment in France, has recently declared that the action of our government, in 
promptly sending to The Hague the Pious Fund case, and still more in insisting 
upon the reference there of the Venezuela cases, has done more than anything else 
to hasten the regular use of the tribunal and to advance its prestige among the 
nations. 

To promote popular education as to the duty of supplanting the war system 
by rational and legal methods, of the speedy reduction of armaments and the 
application of the vast sums spent upon them to constructive ends, and of the 
better general organization of the nations in their mutual relations, is the object of 
the International Peace Congresses. The American Committee of the congress to 
meet here in October asks the co-operation of the American press in making 
known to our people the purposes and plans of the congress by such reprints or 
notices as may be possible of the circulars of information which will be issued 
from time to time during the ensuing months, as the arrangements for the congress 
develop, and by generous editorial support.— Circular of the American Committee. 


Boston’s Place in the Peace Movement. — The International Peace Con- 
gress of 1904 is, by vote of the congress at Rouen last year, to meet in the United 
States; and the meeting has been fixed for the first week of October, in Boston. 
The choice of Boston as the place for the congress gives special interest at this 
time to Boston’s history in connection with the peace movement. 

To Boston belongs the honor of having founded the first influential Peace 
Society in the world, and of having made herself, from the hour of its founding 
to the present, the most influential seat of education in this cause, which men ‘are 
today coming to see to be the world’s most commanding cause. 

In June last the city dedicated on her Public Garden, on the centennial of the 
beginning of his great ministry in Boston, a statue of William Ellery Channing. 
It was in Channing’s study, on the day after Christmas in 1815, that the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society was born; and among the many things for which America 
and the world hold Channing in high honor, he has no greater glory than that 
earned by his lifelong service in the cause of peace. 

The one Fourth of July oration in Boston which is historic and ever memorable 
was that by Charles Sumner, in 1845, on “ The True Grandeur of Nations;” and 
among the many things for which the world honors Charles Sumner, it honors him 
for nothing more than that he was true throughout his public life to the “ declara- 
tion of war against war” with which he thus began it, putting into his speeches 
in the Senate the gospel which Channing preached in the pulpit, the gospel of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Sermon on the Mount. It was in the Old 
South Meeting House, on Christmas day, 1820, when he was nine years old, stirred 
by the eloquence of Josiah Quincy, the great mayor, addressing the Peace Society, 
that the boy Charles Sumner received those deep and lasting impressions which, 
confirmed as he closed his college life by the solemn words of William Ladd, in 
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the old courthouse at Cambridge, moved him to consecrate himself to the gospel 
of peace; and the life of the man, down to the last hour, when he bequeathed a 
fund to Harvard College for an annual prize for the best essay on the methods by 
which war may be permanently superseded, showed how well that vow was kept. 

Boston rejoices that the spires of the Old South Meeting House and Park 
Street Church still stand, pointing to heaven, in her busy streets. Among the 
many things which command our reverence for those sacred structures, few are 
more appealing than the fact that within their walls at Christmas time for many 
years, first for a long period in the one, and then for a long period in the other, 
were held the annua! meetings of the Peace Society. It was at the first meeting 
held in Park Street Church, in 1849, four years after his Fourth of July oration 
on “ The True Grandeur of Nations,” that Sumner gave his still greater oration on 
“The War System of Nations”—the most powerful impeachment of war, and 
the war spirit, I confidently declare, ever framed in a single address by the hand 
of man. 

Channing has paid the fitting tribute to Noah Worcester, the great-minded 
founder of the Massachusetts Peace Society, and I do not need to do it; but we 
may never forget that his “ Solemn Review of the Custom of War,” published in 
Boston in 1814, was long the chief document of the peace cause, and that his 
able and noble organ, The Friend of Peace, was the pioneer peace journal in the 
world. Sumner has told what he owed and what the world owed to William Ladd, 
the founder of the American Peace Society, in which the early Massachusetts one 
was merged, and which has its headquarters in Boston, and I do not need to do it; 
but let Boston and America forget not that heroic life. I do not need to tell, for 
it has been well done by the eminent secretary of the Peace Society, the story of 
the long campaign of education, by book and pamphlet and lecture and con- 
vention, and what is today the ablest international journal in the world, by which 
the great cause of the world’s peace and order has been promoted in Boston. 
From that Christmas time in 1815 to this hour, devotion and zeal have never 
flagged, and the leadership taken at the beginning has never been lost. Among 
the twenty-two members of the original society, formed in Channing’s study, were 
the governor of Massachusetts and the president of Harvard University. Within 
four years the membership rose to a thousand; and among those in the ranks 
from 1815 to the present have been the noblest spirits of the city and the state. 

Out of the society’s midst came the impulse to the great international Peace 
Congresses in Europe in the middle of the last century. The London Congress 
of 1843 sprang from its action; and this was the precursor of the memorable 
series a few years afterwards. Those congresses, the first at Brussels in 1848, 
the second at Paris, under the presidency of Victor Hugo, and with an attendance 
of two thousand persons, in 1849, and others at Frankfort and London, registered 
the high-water mark of the peace movement—a mark which now, as the new 
century opens, it is our duty —let it be our high resolve —to leave far behind. 
Of the twenty delegates from the United States at the great Paris Congress, 
thirteen were from Massachusetts; of the sixty at London in 1851, one-fourth 
were from Massachusetts. Much more significant, it was, I repeat, from Massa- 
chusetts that the impulse to those historic international congresses came. Elihu 
Burritt — venerable name — was the original and the chief organizing force; and 
his word at Brussels, at Paris, at Frankfort, at London, was the strong constructive 
word. “A High Court of Nations! ’”’—that was always his one definite demand, 
in “the same old speech,” as Dr. Hale used to denominate his own speech at 
Mohonk year after year, demanding the “ Permanent International Tribunal ” 
(Elihu Burritt’s own term also), which the scoffers told him he would not live 
to see. 

The “ American” proposition — that was what the congresses called Burritt’s 
plea for the world court; and American, not Russian, it is— not the conception 
of the Czar, but of Worcester and Channing and Sumner and Burritt, one Massa- 
chusetts citizen after another speaking it out. Channing had spoken it out with 
distinctness and detail in a memorial from the Peace Society to the president as 
far back as 1816; and Samuel Adams had broached it, in a memorial from the 
Massachusetts legislature to Congress, thirty years even before that. 
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Son of Connecticut, it was as a citizen of Massachusetts, his home at the heart 
of the commonwealth, that Elihu Burritt did so much of his momentous work 
— how momentous few adequately realize — for the peace and better organization 
of the world. It was in England that he organized the “ League of Universal 
Brotherhood ;” but it was in Boston, years before, that he gave his first prophetic 
address on “ Universal Peace;” in Massachusetts that he issued year ofter year 
his Christian Citizen, his Peace Papers to the People, and his Olive Leaves. The 
effort, the successful effort, to secure cheap ocean postage, whose results in bring- 
ing people close together and helping scatter the fogs of ignorance, in which fears 
and jealousies and strifes are born, are incalculable, was the effort of Elihu Burritt. 
Each bursting mail bag on the “ Cedric” and the “ Oceanic” is his memorial ; 
The Hague Tribunal is his memorial. But where is Connecticut’s monument, 
where that of Massachusetts, to this great servant? When the last brigadier has 
had his bronze, and the last commodore, may we not hope for it? 

The labors of men associated with our Peace Society have done more than 
any other to create the spirit which has made America’s record in international 
arbitration the proudest in the world. The now great and influential International 
Law Association grew from its initiative. It has worked steadily for two genera- 
tions for the tribunal finally created at The Hague; and at its initiative the 
Massachusetts legislature at its last session unanimously passed a_ resolution 
asking our government to co-operate with the governments of Europe in establish- 
ing a stated international congress, from which in the fulness of time it is hoped 
will develop the organization which will perform in some manner for the world 
legislatively the functions performed judicially by The Hague Tribunal. 

At The Hague Conference itself no delegation achieved more than that of 
the United States. Its members have borne witness that their strength and 
influence were due largely to the strong support and earnestness of public opinion 
at home. No meetings in behalf of the cause in those critical days were so 
important as those held in Boston; and no individual American did so much as 
Boston’s grand old man, Edward Everett Hale, who, going up and down the 
country, working with voice and pen, speaking often three times a day, made 
younger men blush by his untiring energy and devotion. 

Such, briefly, is the record of the constructive services of Boston for a century 
in behalf of the world’s peace and order. Surely there is not in all her proud 
history any prouder chapter; and surely now, when the International Peace 
Congress is to honor the United States by making it the place of its session, no 
other city has so high claim and title to its special choice as the city of Samuel 
Adams and Worcester and Channing and Sumner. The meeting within her 
borders of this great convention, which bids fair to prove the most impressive 
demonstration in behalf of the peace and better organization of the family ot 
nations which the world has yet seen, will be a worthy crown to a long history of 
pioneering and heroic service.— Epwin D. Mean. 


Baron d’Estournelles de Constant.—The American Committee of the 
International Peace Congress, which is to meet in Boston in October, has received 
a communication from Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, who is one of the French 
members of The Hague court and the leader of the arbitration movement in 
France, stating that he will be present at the Congress: and he will probably lead 
a strong French delegation. He will be one of the speakers at the great meeting 
which is planned in connection with the Congress, devoted entirely to the work 
and influence of The Hague Tribunal, with addresses by members of the tribunal 
from different nations. 

Baron d’Estournelles, grand-nephew of Benjamin Constant, is one of the most 
interesting personalities of the French Chamber of Deputies. He is a man of 
large ideas, and strives to act and to lead France always to act upon the highest 
human principles. He represents in the chamber the district of Fléche in the 
department of Maine; but he had traveled as a diplomat before his election to the 
Chamber of Deputies, and his horizon reaches beyond that of officialdom, with its 
crises provoked by the quarrels of the lower factions in Parliament. He is not 
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bound to the narrow creed of a petty party catechism, and he strives to advance 
the solution of various political and social problems. Moreover, he has received 
the good education derived from contact with men and practical affairs. He has 
traveled much, has studied civil government extensively, both abroad and at home. 
A scholar graduated from the School of Oriental Languages, at the opening of his 
career he wrote several interesting books — Country Life in Greece, Galatea, a 
translation in modern Greek, and The Organization of Mohammedan Religious 
Sects. Admitted, after competitive examination, to the Office of Foreign Affairs, 
he was employed at first in the management of consulates, and then in the office 
of the minister. The day after the ratification of the Treaty of Berlin he went 
abroad as secretary of the commission in charge of fixing the frontier of Monte- 
negro. He took the occasion to make a thorough study of Albania, then in a 
state of fanatical excitement. Chosen agent for Montenegro, he was almost imme- 
diately sent to London as second secretary of the French embassy; then to Tunis 
as first secretary under M. Paul Cambon. During the frequent absences of M. 
Cambon he had temporary charge of the embassy, and he brought home from his 
stay there an important work, French Government, written in the language of 
Tunis, and honored by the French Academy with the Therouanne prize. 

After having completed, at the legation in Holland, his studies on colonial 
questions, he was, from 1887 to 1889, sub-assistant director in the Office of 
Foreign Affairs, in charge of Indo-Chinese and African affairs. Finally, he was 
counselor of the embassy, then minister plenipotentiary at London until his 
entrance into Parliament, in 1895. 

The election of M. d’Estournelles in Sarthe was a very personal affair, for 
he presented himself apart from the local political organizations. His course in 
Parliament has also been very independent and very personal. Whether discussing 
the military conditions under which the conquest of Madagascar was made, or 
recommending the suppression of colonial senators and deputies, citing the example 
of England and Holland, he has not been afraid to break a lance over theories 
most firmly established in the prejudice of parliamentarians, when such theories 
appeared to him contrary to the rules of common-sense. From the first he refused 
to flatter the illusions of a vulgar, fanatical patriotism; and he exhorted his 
country to consider seriously and dispassionately the dangers from the competition 
of other peoples as a reality in a manner to arouse her, by the use of scientific 
means corresponding to her resources, courageously to break away from the sleep- 
walking and the routine of self-conceit which still delude so many Frenchmen. 
He undertook, in the large cities of the various departments of France, a thorough 
campaign of education in the matter of universal suffrage. He discussed the yellow 
peril, peace and international arbitration, and accustomed republicans to debate 
fearlessly the most acute questions of foreign policy. 

Recently he has devoted himself especially to establishing the tribunal pro- 
posed by the conference at The Hague, where he was present, in company with 
M. Léon Bourgeois, to represent France. The two men are now associated as 
French members of the permanent tribunal. At the closing session of The Hague 
Conference Baron d’Estournelles made an impressive address, which was chiefly 
a prophetic look to the future. ‘“ Our work may be discussed and judged too 
modestly,” he said, “but it will never be doubted that we have worked con- 
scientiously for two months and a half. We came to The Hague from all parts of 
the globe, without knowing one another, with more of prejudice and of uncertainty 
than of hope. Today many prejudices have disappeared, and confidence and 
sympathy have arisen among us. It is owing to this concord, born of the devotion 
of all of us to the common work we have done, that we have been enabled to 
reach the first stage of progress. Little by little it will be universally recognized 
that the results obtained cannot be neglected, but that they constitute a fruitful 
germ. This germ, however, in order that it may develop, must be the object of 
constant solicitude; and this is the reason why we should all wish and hope that 
our conference is not separating forever. It should be the beginning; it ought not 
to be the end. Let us unite in the hope, gentlemen, that our countries, in calling 
other conferences such as this, may continue to assist in advancing the cause of 
civilization and of peace.” 
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While on a visit to America two years ago, speaking in Chicago at the cele- 
bration of Washington's birthday at the Union League Club, he spoke with much 
force on the duty of the republic of the United States and the French republic to 
unite their efforts to serve humanity. He recalled the united effort of Washington 
and Lafayette at the end of the eighteenth century, and said: 

“It was their spirit which sent the American representation to The Hague 
Congress. They who judge things by appearance, the impatient, the anxious, who 
imagine that an oak can grow as quickly as a blade of grass, wonder that The 
Hague Conference has not yet produced results. Too short a time separates us 
from such a work to warrant our judging it. No one can hope to see war made 
impossible; but a great change has come, and this change marks the beginning of 
a new era in the world. All the civilized powers have officially recognized the 
necessity of establishing an international tribunal. A court of arbitration has been 
created. Governments, it is true, are slow to call upon this court; but public 
opinion, enlightened little by little as to its duties and its interests, will soon come 
to knock at the door —and it will be Americans and Frenchmen who will hasten 
opinion in this direction.” 

The two years which have followed have shown what a just prophecy this 
was. French public opinion, as was revealed so impressively in connection with 
the International Peace Congress at Rouen last year, leads the world in this 
commanding cause; and Baron d’Estournelles has himself said that it was the 
action of the United States government in referring the Pious Fund case, and 
especially the Venezuela case, to The Hague which has done more than anything 
else to hasten the use of the court and advance its prestige among the nations. 

Finally, M. d’Estournelles instituted the Arbitration Group in the French 
Parliament, already so well known, and he presides over it as a master. A 
similar Arbitration Group has just been organized in our own Congress. These 
various Arbitration Groups constitute the Interparliamentary Union, which this 
year holds its meeting in St. Louis, where Baron d’Estournelles will be present. 
Last autumn he visited London to speak to the members of the House of Commons 
upon the efforts contemplated and desired by the French republicans for the exten- 
sion of universal peace by law by the federation of civilized peoples. Utopians 
treat Baron d’Estournelles pessimistically, because he constantly preaches prudence 
and circumspection to the ardent partisans of international progress. Those who 
admire violent race expansion think him visionary, because he believes in the 
methodical development of the idea of justice among nations. To most progressive 
men he seems very near to wisdom, for he builds patiently the foundations of 
what they are glad to believe the positive and judicial diplomacy of the twentieth 
century. Few men will come to the Peace Congress in October whom Americans 
will be more glad to see and hear.— Circular of the American Committee of the 
International Peace Congress. 


Notes from Japan.— Students of sociology may be interested in the follow- 
ing clippings from the Japan Times, Tokyo, as showing the trend of social reforms 
at the present time: 

“Viscount Kano, who lives at Omori [a suburb of Tokyo], is perhaps one of 
the most public-spirited peers in Japan. His lordship’s residence in the village 
mentioned above dates from 1888; and, although he was at one time absent in 
Kagoshima as governor of that prefecture, he has, during the remainder of the 
period from his settlement at Omori up to the present day, labored in a very 
praiseworthy manner for the welfare of the villagers. In the first place, to speak 
of the more important results of the viscount’s labor, he took the lead in organiz- 
ing, last year, a credit guild which had 163 members at the end of March last. 
In the second place, a scheme for encouraging thrifty habits among the villagers 
has been adopted at the instance of the viscount; and there is now practically 
no one in the village who can be reproached with being a spendthrift— so, at 
least, says a press report. Lastly, a scheme for regularly holding competitive 
exhibitions of agricultural products has been adopted by the villagers with the 
object of encouraging agricultural improvements as well as of procuring a per- 
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manent village fund from the proceeds of the exhibitions—a fund which has 
already accumulated to the amount of three or four hundred yen.” 

“The village of Minamoto, Sambu district, Chiba prefecture, has been 
honored with a visit from Baron Kodama, home minister, who went thither in 
order to inquire in person into the condition of the communal system of the vil- 
lage. The village well deserved this honor, having been reputed for several years 
past to be the foremost model village in the whole prefecture. Minamoto is a 
respectable village containing a little above 300 families and 1,600 inhabitants. 
As in the case of Inatori, a village on the eastern coast of Izu peninsula, of which 
we gave a report in these columns some six weeks ago, the merit of having 
brought to its present state of comparative perfection the condition of the vil- 
lage and villagers must almost wholly rest with the ex-village headman, Mr. 
Namiki, who resigned the post in March last after having attended to the vil- 
lage affairs for about nine years. This perfection is more manifest in educational 
matters than in anything else, every one of the 125 boys who have reached 
school age attending school. Of the 102 girls, 28 attend, but most of the 
remaining 14 non-attendants are temporarily residing in Minamoto. The school, 
too, has permanent funds amounting to about 12,000 yen, and yielding an 
income more than sufficient to pay the whole school expenses, although the school 
asks not a sen by way of fee from its children. This excellent system of financing 
the village education is to be extended to other public affairs, and from the cur- 
rent year the village office has started on the work of creating another permanent 
fund of 10,000 yen, the interest from which is to be used to meet all the taxes and 
rates the villagers have to pay. On the creation of this fund, therefore, the vil- 
lagers will be exempt, practically, from paying any public taxes. As might be 
expected, no pains are spared to encourage habits of thrift and diligence among 
the villagers, while discouraging all practices savoring of extravagance and waste- 
fulness, such as giving banquets on the occasion of the enrolment or disbandment 
of conscripts. Further, strict sumptuary rules are enforced, and no silk garment 
is tolerated. There is something Puritanic in this courageous resolution of the 
villagers. Indeed, the parallel may even be extended to religious matters, for the 
villagers seem to be zealous Buddhists, judging from the practice they observe of 
not killing any living thing while their rice plants are in the process of growing.” 
—Ernest W. CLEMENT, Tokyo, Japan. 


On the Psychology of the Japanese.— An article upon this subject by Ten 
Kate appeared in a previous number of Globus. In this article he finds as the 
spiritual characteristics of the Japanese race: “lack of love of truth, lack of 
depth of intellectual and emotional life, and inability to grasp abstract ideas ;” 
and as those especially of the Japanese as a nation: “lack of individuality, 
dulness, suggestibility, inconstancy, lack of persistence, and paradoxicalness, to 
which the modern traits of vanity and jingoism are added.” 

The question at once arises: How was it possible, if such are the charac- 
teristics of the Japanese, for them to carry through in a single generation 
unheard-of innovations and not only not make shipwreck of the venture, but 
stand today stronger than ever? It is because of the manifest unfairness and 
inadequacy of this judgment that the present writer is constrained, after a resi- 
dence of twenty-six years in Japan, as instructor in the University of Tokio and 
physician in the greatest hospital of the country, to venture upon an estimate of 
the Japanese character. 

It is always difficult to come at the inner experiences of a foreign people, 
especially one possessing the natural self-restraint and reserve of the Japanese. 
In the present case the difficulty is augmented by the fact that the present gener- 
ation is an exceptional one, representing a highly transitional stage in the devel- 
opment of the national genius. The insular conservatism of forty years ago gave 
place to a most precipitous imitation of all things foreign, which was accompanied 
by lack of self-confidence and an almost complete holding in abeyance of the 
innate tendencies of the race. At the present time the genius of the Japanese 
race is reasserting itself; slavish imitation has given place to discerning eclecti- 
cism. Yet so fundamental has the revolution been which has altered the whole 
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civilization of the race, and so inevitable the perturbations of the course of the 
national and the individual life, that one has no right after a brief observation of 
its present unstable transitional stage to pronounce upon its natural and normal 
psychical organization. Only after a generation or two may one venture to pro- 
nounce judgment upon the Japanese character as a whole; but naturally there are 
a number of characteristics and peculiarities which may be discerned at the present 
time. 

The writer has based his estimate of the Japanese, for the reasons mentioned 
above, upon observation of the older generation and of the inhabitants of the more 
out-of-the-way districts, where what is characteristic of the race may be looked 
for. Artisans, coolies, pilgrims, servants, patients, nurses, the language, traditions, 
myths, customs, superstitions, have all been studied during more than a score of 
years, with a view to an intimate acquaintance with the “ soul of the people.” 

As has already been suggested, if lack of individuality marked the Japan of a 
generation ago, it was due to lack of self-confidence in the face of the foreign 
models which were bewildering in their revolutionary novelty; but this attitude 
has already been exchanged for a growing self-consciousness and independence of 
taste and judgment. 

Far from being stupid and dul! of apprehension, the Japanese artisan is quick, 
resourceful, original, and independent. A delightful variety, originality, and humor 
pervade Japanese art. Japanese servants and nurses are universally commended 
for their intelligence and efficiency. Self-control and unusual kindliness and 
regard for others are among the national traits, while a warlike spirit, admiration 
of bravery, a universal and intense patriotism, and the acceptance of the leadership 
of the yellow races, as of destiny, are well-known characteristics —E. BAuz, “ Zur 
Psychologie der Japaner,” in Globus, Noveinber 26, 1903. 

E. B. W. 


The Yellow Men of Central Africa.— Surprise is often created, not only in 
popular, but in scientific circles as well, by the statement that out of a population 
of 65,000,000 people in central Africa at least 15 per cent., or a number equal to 
the colored population of the United States are not, strictly speaking, negroes at 
all, but belong to a yellow, copper-colored race whose skin resembles that of the 
American Indians more than the skin of the typical African. Yet such is the 
fact, and one sufficiently well known to those who have traveled extensively in the 
Dark Continent. 

The origin of this strange circumstance, like the problem of the origin of the 
pygmies of the same region, is difficult of solution. Four reasonable hypotheses 
present themselves: (1) spontaneous evolution; (2) local variation; (3) recent 
admixture of foreign blood; (4) ancient admixture of foreign blood. In regard 
to the first two hypotheses, a careful search fails to reveal any environmental con- 
ditions pointing to a gradual lightening of color. It is worthy of note that these 
copper-colored Africans do not occur as segregated communities, but are found 
scattered throughout the various tribes of the great Bantu region. The lighter skin 
is not the only characteristic distinguishing them from their neighbors. Greater 
dignity and keener intelligence, as well as a more sensitive nervous organization 
and a somewhat different cranial structure, are among their peculiarities. 

The absence of traditions of white ancestry, their total unlikeness to Arabs 
or to Portuguese half-breeds of the east coast, their wide dissemination through- 
out central Africa, all point to a remote rather than a recent mixture of races. 
It is probable that these copper-hued Africans are the result of the mingling, 
centuries ago, of the three great waves of migration which peopled the continent, 
sweeping in at intervals from the northeast and extending gradually southward 
and westward. Of these, the first settled Egypt and may have passed southward ; 
the second built the Pyramids; the third occurred after the rise of Muhammed 
and produced effects still discernible. Each migration-group was probably lighter 
in color than the preceding one, and the commingling of the descendants of later 
comers with the offspring of earlier groups would suffice to produce at least six 
distinct ethnic classes, with many more subsequently formed. All of these may 
be seen in the tribes of Africa today — Samvuet P. VERNER, in American Anthro- 
pologist, July-September, 1903. E. B. W. 
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Education’s Drift Westward.— A question which is attracting great 
interest in the educational world at the present time is the reported gain in enrol- 
ment of the colleges and universities of the middle West at the expense of eastern 
educational institutions. President Henry S. Pritchett of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in a recent interview asserted that “the increasing cost of 
living at the eastern colleges is driving men of the West to home institutions, and 
consequently these latter are growing more rapidly than their eastern rivals.” 
Whether this statement is true or not, a table of statistics compiled by Mr. Rudolph 
Tombo, Jr., registrar of Columbia University, and published in the Boston 
Transcript, is very suggestive. ‘In almost all cases,” says that paper, “the 
western colleges showed a distinct gain, while some of the most prominent of 
eastern universities showed a loss or very slight increase. The figures given by 
Mr. Tombo are approximately these for November last, and are as accurate as is 
possible to get them, all being obtained from proper officials of the several 
universities.” 

The figures as given show the registration of twenty of the leading universi- 
ties of the country: University of California, University of Chicago, Columbia, 
Cornell, Harvard, University of Illinois, University of Indiana, Johns Hopkins, 
Leland Stanford Junior, University of Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, University 
of Nebraska, Northwestern, Ohio State University, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Syra- 
cuse, Wisconsin, and Yale. The general gain throughout the country is not as 
marked as it was last year. Several of the larger institutions have shown a dis- 
tinct loss, and in very rare instances has the general increase been as large as the 
year previous at any institution. The universities of California, Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, and Wisconsin all show a gain in the total registration. 
Leland Stanford Junior remains practically the same as last year. Chicago, Indi- 
ana, Nebraska, and Northwestern are the western colleges to lose in the total 
registration. But President Pritchett’s contention is illustrated by these latter, for 
Leland Stanford Junior, University of Indiana, and Northwestern have all gained 
in their undergraduate schools, showing that the tendency of the students to enter 
home institutions is first felt in the undergraduate schools. The other colleges to 
gain are Johns Hopkins, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Cornell, Columbia, Harvard, 
Yale, and Syracuse. Of these, Harvard and Johns Hopkins show a loss in 
undergraduates. The figures of 457 for Indiana and 312 for Michigan, the gain 
in the undergraduates, and 700 for Illinois and 337 for Wisconsin, in total regis- 
tration increase, are unapproached in the eastern colleges, with the exception of 
Harvard, which shows a total gain of 545. The middle West, as shown, seems to 
be profiting most by the westward tendency of education. All these are state 
institutions with abundant funds, with tuition but a nominal sum. 

An examination of figures at Harvard shows that the increase of 545 in the 
total registration is mainly accounted for in the summer school, which increased 
447, occasioned probably by the National Educational Association convention. 
The law school gained almost 100, while the department of medicine, college 
department, and Lawrence Scientific School all decreased. The divinity and 
graduate schools gained slightly. Columbia shows an increase, which, like Har- 
vard, is almost entirely accounted for by the increase at the summer session of 358. 
The law school decreased 81, the medical school 100, at both of which the entrance 
conditions were made more rigorous. The graduate school increased more than 
100. Chicago’s decrease of about 150 is mainly in the college department and in 
the school of medicine. The gain at the University of Michigan is in great part 
in the scientific and summer schools. The law, pharmacy, and dentistry faculties 
show a falling off. The slight increase in the University of California is mainly in 
the professional schools. The college department also shows a loss. 

The University of Illinois, which shows a gain of over 700, has taken in the 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery during the year, which fact answers for much 
of the gain. The scientific and agricultural school has made considerable gains, 
and the medical school a slight increase. At the University of Minnesota there 
has been a gain, especially in the college of agriculture. The male students have 
decreased, but the women more than correspondingly increased. The scientific 
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schools show an increase, but the professional schools have generally decreased. 
Though Cornell has increased slightly in her total, there has been a falling off in 
the college, and in the medical and graduate schools. Wisconsin has made good 
gains in every department, with the exception of the law and graduate faculties. 
Yale’s gains are to be found in the college, scientific school, and the department of 
forestry. The law, divinity, and art schools have declined in numbers. Prince- 
ton shows a decrease in the number of those in the “ academic” courses, with a 
more than proportionate gain in the scientific departments. Northwestern's 
decrease is especially due to a falling off in the departments of medicine and 
dentistry. Increased tuition charges and higher standards of admission are put 
forward as causes. Pennsylvania shows a net gain. The college and scientific 
schools have increased, while the departments of law and dentistry have fallen off. 
The other colleges in the list show but slight changes in either direction. 

Growing favor of the sciences— A comparison of the departments shows 
several striking facts. There has been a general increase in the enrolment in the 
scientific schools of the country, showing the growing favor of the scientific edu- 
cation at the expense of the classics or the liberal arts. The medical schools, on 
the contrary, have very generally decreased. Mr. Tombo accounts for this on the 
ground of the increased cost of procuring a medical education, together with the 
increased requirements and the long time necessary to become thoroughly equipped 
for the profession. 

Mr. Tombo gives as the total tabulated result of his inquiry: The universities 
gaining in total attendance are California, 14; Cornell, 157; Harvard, 545; 
Columbia, 401; Johns Hopkins, 25; University of Michigan, 162; University of 
Minnesota, 45; University of Missouri, 132; University of Pennsylvania, 95; 
Princeton, 89; Syracuse University, 187; Wisconsin, 337; Yale, 186; and the 
University of Illinois, a little more than 700. The following universities show 
losses in total attendance: University of Chicago, 150; University of Indiana, 
30; Leland Stanford Junior, 8; University of Nebraska, 42; and Northwestern 
135 


In the undergraduate attendance, in which is reckoned the college of arts and 
scientific schools, the following have gained: University of California, 58; 
Columbia, 103; Cornell, 79; University of Indiana, 457; Leland Stanford Junior, 
29; University of Michigan, 312; University of Minnesota, 64; Northwestern, 
106; Pennsylvania, 151; Princeton, 66; Syracuse, 153; Wisconsin, 227; and 
Yale, 131. The institutions which have lost are: University of Chicago, 61; 
Harvard, 36; Johns Hopkins, 4; University of Missouri, 88; and University of 
Nebraska, 184.— Quoted from Public Opinion. 


Monopoly and the Struggles of Classes.— The recent extension of the 
principle of monopoly, both in the practice of the trusts on the one hand, and 
in that of the trade unions on the other, has brought prominently into the field of 
discussion the nationalization of industry on a socialistic model. Now that free 
competition has been driven from the field in many branches of industry, it is 
admitted that its action tended toward progress and a rude approach to honesty 
in the sharing of products such as monopoly altogether precludes. 

The conclusion, however, that socialism is the only cure for monopoly is 
premature, for the trade union, although it may appear friendly to socialism, is in 
principle opposed to it. Indeed, it is probable that that regulation of monopoly 
which is the chef desideratum at present will be the line along which the issue 
will be persistently fought out. There are many anti-monopolists in the land who 
will fight effectively for a few things and then stop, leaving the pronounced 
socialist to continue his fight unaided. The reason for the probable conservative 
attitude of the trade union is not difficult to discover. If organization causes 
some workingmen to thrive partly at the expense of others, there are limits to the 
extent of the co-operation between the more and the less favored classes. It is 
commonly said that trade organizations are monopolies; and, if the statement is 
true, there must be something about the working of them that is contrary, not 
only to the public interest, but to the interest of the remainder of the working 
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class itself. ‘‘ Give us an advance in wages, and charge it to the public,” is often 
the demand, tacitly or openly expressed, of union men in the employ of the trusts. 
It is often to the advantage of a monopoly to share its spoils with its employees. 

Would trade-unionists, then, consent to the plan of sweeping away the whole 
system of private industry, and putting everybody into the employment of the 
state, which would have to treat them all alike? Favored trades would lose by 
such a democratic leveling. The government could pay high wages for short 
hours in a few trades, since, if they were run at a loss, it could collect the deficit 
by imposing new taxes, or by raising prices; but only by making industries 
phenomenally productive could the state give large pay to everybody; and with 
the “ go-easy” plan of labor which a government would be forced to adopt, he 
would be a sanguine man indeed who would expect such an increase of pro- 
ductivity. Such an ultra-democratic program as socialism proposes may not be 
expected to appeal strongly to those whom monopoly gains have raised above the 
common level of immigrant and unskilled, or at least unorganized laborers. 

Thus the ultimate triumph of socialism is less to be apprehended, in view of 
this analysis of the situation, than are certain immediate evils involved in the 
rule of monopoly, which a wise treatment may be expected to remove.— Joun 
Bates Crark, in Political Science Quarterly, December, 1903. 

E. B. W. 


The American Trust.— Although agriculture is still the leading branch’ of 
industry in America, both in point of capital invested and the number of persons 
engaged, yet the enormous growth of large businesses engaged in manufacture 
and transportation has marked that country as pre-eminently the home of capital- 
ism proper. The chief significance of this fact lies in the direction which capital- 
istic enterprise has taken; it is the common goods and services required by all 
that are controlled by powerful trusts and combinations. 

The prime economic facts and forces which account for the growth of the 
trust are the control of natural sources of supply, the tariff, franchises and patent 
laws, and, finally, the power exercised by gigantic established businesses to repress 
incipient competition of outside capital. 

The railroad system is the first of two distinctive features which mark 
America as the stronghold of unrestrained capitalism. It is the railroads, more 
than the tariff, which, in point of fact, have been “the mother of trusts.” With 
their intimate connection with extractive and manufacturing processes, in which 
their influence is often all-powerful, and their rapid concentration into a few large 
units, they form the true center of gravity in the economic system of America. 

The second distinctive characteristic is the domination of the financier over 
industry. Whether a banker who has entered industry, or an industrial magnate 
who has moved into the wider world of finance, it is he who forms and reforms 
corporations, holds, speculates in, and manipulates stocks and shares, and wields 
the greatest financial influence in the history of the world. 

Although the number of capitalists, or investors, is increasing, the control, 
and probably the ownership, of the bulk of capital is passing into fewer hands ; 
for the great financiers are becoming to a larger extent than before permanent 
owners of large portions of the more profitable businesses which they finance. 

The attitude of the American people toward the trust is a characteristic one ; 
if some sort of semblance of competition, of fair wages and fair treatment, and of 
moderate prices prevails, the general temper seems to favor a policy of Jaissez 
faire. It is only by some acute situation, such as the recent coal strike, that 
America is brought up suddenly against the essential inefficiency of her federal 
constitution ; for the radical difficulty consists in the fact that the great majority 
of the trusts are not directly amenable to federal legislation or administrative 
control. The theory on which the present administration is working seems to be 
that the stretching of the constitutional power “to regulate commerce.... 
among the several states” so as to include compulsory disclosure of accounts, 
prevention of railroad discrimination, and of predatory competition, will be suffi- 

cient to obviate the dangers to which the country is exposed by the existence of 
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the trusts. Publicity is an excellent condition to impose upon commerce, but, if 
trusts are in any sense a natural product of existing economic forces, it will 
facilitate rather than impede their growth and strength. The other notion, that of 
forcing competition upon businesses whose interests and tendencies favor com- 
bination, is destined equally to prove futile. The real significance of the trust 
situation lies, as has already been pointed out, in the economic facts of control of 
supply, the tariff, patents and franchises, and, finally, the power of massed 
capital— J. A. Hopson, in Economic Review for January, 1904. 
E. B. W. 


Theory of Knowledge of Primitive Thought.— The philosophy of practical 
life distinguishes the ideas of human consciousness as subjective and objective ; 
dreams, hallucinations, etc., on the one hand, and solid, liquid, and gaseous bodies, 
on the other. But the assumption that the opposition between subjective and 
objective is one which cannot be bridged over has long ago been given up by 
science, which explains the apparent opposition by asserting the original sub- 
jectivity of ideas and their derived objectivity, or vice versa. 

In the primitive philosophies, however, the distinction was not drawn between 
the subjective and the objective, but rather between the tangible and the intangible, 
the existent and the non-existent, the material and the immaterial. For it is clear 
that mankind would have succumbed if it had made no distinction between per- 
ception, dreams, apparances, etc., and the theory of knowledge has developed in 
necessarily close relations to the other sides of the spiritual life. 

The idea of the deception of the senses was lacking in primitive man, although 
self-preservation forced him to distinguish between the branch and its reflection 
in the water. To him, however, each was real; the one belonged to the world of 
tangible things subject to his will, the other to the realm of the intangible and 
the immaterial. Smoke, mist, and air in motion have played a major role in the 
evolution of notions of the immaterial world. The grayish-white or black of mist 
or smoke furnishes a basis for ideas of ghosts, while, on a somewhat higher plane, 
spiritual beings lose visibility and finally, according to a still more advanced con- 
ception, are deprived also of extension and localization in space. 

In a similar way, the savage mind reckoned shadows, dreams, and visions as 
real, but immaterial manifestations, and in no sense as subjective in our use of the 
term. Natural selection has obviously resulted in the survival of only those men 
who distinguished between the object and its appearance — shadow, reflec’ion, or 
picture. Pictures and images, to the savage mind, are closely connected with the 
immaterial world; they are oftenest representations of the gods or of departed 
ancestors or ancestral spirits. 

The fanciful and mythical compositions of the savage are, at least to him, 
neither fanciful nor mythical; they are a sober, traditional account of the imma- 
terial. Today poetry is for us the play of the imagination, it is purely subjective ; 
but in primitive times such was not altogether the case; it was in part a very 
real report of that which transcended the senses. (To be concluded.)—P. Beck, 
“ Erkenntnistheorie des primitiven Denkens,” in Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und 
philosophische Kritik, Vol. CXXIII, No. 2 (1904). E. B. W. 


Immigration and the Public Health.— The popular belief that immigration 
constitutes a menace to the public health is not without foundation. With the 
change in the racial character of immigration, most marked in the past decade, a 
pronounced deterioration in the general physique of the immigrants, and a much 
higher percentage of loathsome and dangerous disease, are noticeable. Thousands 
of immigrants of poor physique are recorded as such by the medical inspectors at 
Ellis Island, but under the present law they must be admitted unless it appears 
that the physical defect noted will make the immigrant a public charge; and, 
owing to the latitude allowed by the phrase “likely to become a public charge,” 
the poor physique is usually overlooked. 

The real danger to the public health is greatly increased by the fact that those 
classes of immigrants whose vitality is lowest are the ones which congregate in the 
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sweat-shop districts of the great cities, where they swell the population of the 
various filthy and infected, though perhaps picturesque, foreign “ quarters ” which 
constitute today the greatest existing menace to the public health. 

If we debar any undesirable class of immigrants under the law, we should 
endeavor to make the law as nearly perfect as possible and debar all undesirable 
classes. The wording of the law should be definite enough to make the medical 
certificate of poor physique equivalent to deportation, not only in the case of 
unskilled laborers, as at present, but of skilled laborers as well. This require- 
ment of a definite physical standard could be exacted without undue hardship of 
all unmarried males, within certain age limits, as, for instance, eighteen to forty- 
five. In regard to families, comprising women, children, and old men, in addition 
to males of the specified age, each family should be required to have at least one 
member constituting its chief support who could comply with the physical require- 
ments of the law— Dr. Attan McLauGuuin, in Popular Science Monthly), 
January, 1904. W. 


The Scientific Department of Police in Italy.— This department, which this 
year became a state institution, has an important bearing on the progress of 
modern criminology. For a long time the Italian scholers Lombroso, Ferri, Rossi, 
Ferriani, and others, have demanded a police system which should embody in its 
administration the new scientific principles of criminal anthropology. 

In June, 1902, we proposed to the director-general of public safety a practical 
course in scientific police administration for the officers of the police department, 
and from October to December such a course was given, and was attended by 
almost all the police commissaries and under-commissaries of the capital. The 
object of instruction was not only somatic and anthropometric descriptions, 
photography, the study of external characteristics, etc., but also, and especially, 
anthropological and psychological description and instruction in the scientific 
criteria employed in a rational system of police administration. The importance 
and the necessity of this instruction having been demonstrated, the course has 
been placed on a permanent basis, and required of students choosing a career in 
the department of police administration. 

The work of the course consists in special training in the measurement and 
description of criminals, by the use of the Bertillon system, by photography, and 
by the preparation of exhaustive biographical tables in which every fact useful 
for the identification or treatment of the prisoner is recorded. The instruction 
is made thoroughly practical by actual laboratory exercises upon different kinds of 
criminals. The laboratory is equipped with every mechanical and technical device 
useful in the practice of criminal anthropology. One of the exercises frequently 
required of students is the selection, from a group of from 100 to 600 photographs, 
of the person described in a brief circular telegram such as the police send out, 
containing the salient characteristics of the criminal in question. The writing of 
such telegrams is also included in the instruction. 

The new biographical table, containing a most exhaustive account of every 
prisoner, will go into effect January 1, 1904. With this reform, scientific measure- 
ment and scientific personal description and history will form an essential part 
of police administration throughout Italy— Satvator OtToLenGui, “ Das wissen- 
schaftliche Polizeiwesen in Italien,” translated into German by LifuTENANT 
ToNNELLI, in Archiv fiir Kriminal-Anthropologie und Kriminalistik, December, 
1903. E. B. W. 


The First (French) National Anti-alcoholic Congress.— This congress was 
held from Monday to Thursday, October 26-29 inclusive, in the great amphitheater 
of the Academy of Medicine at Paris. The remarkable, one might say the unique, 
ground of unity and of understanding which the struggle against alcohol offers, 
has resulted in the organization of a common effort against the national enemy, 
on the part of champions come from the most opposite parts of the country. For 
the magnitude of its labors, the intelligence of its discussions, and the perfect 
harmony that prevailed throughout its sessions, this congress has merited the 
greatest admiration. 
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The president, M. Cheysson, stated at the opening session the two parts into 
which the work of the congress would be divided: (1) an inventory of efforts 
put forth up to the present, in order to determine the precise state of the question ; 
(2) the plan of campaign to be followed in remedying the evil. Among the 
agencies already at work, the following may be mentioned: the National League 
Against Alcoholism, the French Anti Alcoholic Union, the Blue Cross, the Asso- 
ciation of Temperance Youth, the League of Railway Employees, the League of 
Avranches, the White Cross, and the White Cross of Picardy —the last two 
Catholic societies which already have committees in forty-one departments. M. 
Casimir-Périer, the honorary president of the congress, then delivered an address, 
in which, among other things, he said: “ We consider alcohol as a very precious 
agent of force and of light. But we demand that it be placed in lamps and 
motors, and not in stomachs.” 

The remaining sessions were devoted largely to discussions of practical 
methods of work. Much was made of the educative value of placards displayed 
in public piaces containing aphorisms such as: “ Yes, alcohol is a food, a food 
of the first rank. Is is not the food which feeds the hospitals, the insane asylums, 
the prisons, etc.?” Many commendable experiments in the establishment of 
temperance restaurants and cafés have been made, not only by temperance socie- 
ties, but in some cases by the managers of large industrial plants in connection 
with their works. Government, it was felt, could do much by a careful limitation 
of the number of licenses issued, and by a strict divorcing of liquor-selling from 
every other branch of retail business; by financial aid given to temperance 
societies, and by the preservation of the “ neutral zone” around public institu- 
tions. Captain Périand spoke of his attempts at antialcoholic education in the 
Ninetieth regiment of infantry. Local option also received the approval of the 
congress. M. Eugéne Rostand, of the Institute, took as his subject “ The Defense 
of Popular Savings against its Worst Enemy — Alcoholism.” The large possi- 
bilities of effective work by those who direct commerce and industry were 
emphasized, and the advantages of a change in the present system of paying all 
the employees of a factory on Saturday night were pointed out. Much drunken- 
ness and much want on the part of families could be prevented by paying the 
men in squads at different times during the week. 

One of the last addresses of the congress was an eloquent appeal by Mgr. 
Latty, bishop of Chalons. He dispelled all doubt as to the meaning of the term 
“abstinence,” defining it as the total suppression of all consumption of alcohol, 
under whatsoever form it presented itself, with an exception, of course, in cases 
of sickness and medical prescription. This definition received the approval and 
sanction of the congress. 

After unanimously voting the establishment of a national federation, in which 
all the different societies should have a proportional representation, and the 
appointment of a permanent bureau, the congress adjourned.—- Marie Duc tos, 
“Le premier congrés national antialcoolique,” in La réforme sociale, January, 1904. 

B. W. 


Trade Agreements.— Trade agreements are based on the principle of “ col- 
lective bargaining,” which is a comparatively new name for an old and familiar 
practice. As long as business corporations have existed and stockholders have 
delegated powers to boards of directers, who in turn have selected business 
managers, so long the principle has been in operation on the part of employers. 
Yet even today, when trade agreements are becoming so common, here and there 
some business manager, oppointed to do the collective bargaining of a corporation, 
will refuse to recognize the similarly appointed representative bargainers of the 
employees, and will insist that he cannot deal with a committee, but must deal 
with the individual members of the body of employees. The absurdity is evident 
when conditions are reversed and a committee of employees is imagined which, 
having gained some advantage, refuses to adjust conditions of work with any but 
the individual stockholders. 

In the formation of agreements or contracts between associations of employers 
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and of employees, Great Britain is about twenty-five years older and richer in 
experience than this country. But whether in Great Britain, on the continent, or 
in America, the great majority of those who have tested the trade agreement are 
pronounced in their indorsement of it. It operates for the prevention of strikes 
both by its substitution of arbitration and conciliation, and by its education of 
employees who thus less often make ignorant and unfair demands upon employers. 
It brings out the best intelligence of the trade unions and affords them a practical 
training in business methods and co-operaticn in industry which will prove a 
valuable substitute for socialistic tendencies. 

With the establishment of the principle that each individual member of a 
contracting union, whether it is incorporated or not, is liable for damages result- 
ing from a breach of a contract, the practical value of trade agreements is still 
further enhanced.— Carrot, D. Wricut, in Quarterly Review, December-March. 
E. B. W. 


Social Suggestion and the State.— The nineteenth century permitted indi- 
vidual initiative to develop and to substituie its action for that of the state. But 
did it not go too far in wishing to reduce the role of the latter to that of the police 
which arrests the criminal and thus protects life and property? Recent discoveries 
in psychology enable us to see the function of the state in a new light. Suggesti- 
bility, so necessary in creating and conserving societies, may in certain cases 
become a peril. A glance at some of the many evils which actually threaten our 
civilization will reveal the preponderating influence of suggestion and the desira- 
bility of state intervention as a preventive measure. 

The passion for gambling is one of the most harmful to society. A simple 
study of the psychology of gaming will prove the stupidity of the hope which 
some indulge that the mere proclamation of the truth by voluntary societies will 
result in the spontaneous abandonment of the evil. Men play, not from reason, 
but by imitation; they see someone play and win, they hear the talk of the 
casino, and forthwith the passion to play and win is upon them. Without dount, 
by instruction and by inculcating from infancy the habit of reflection, one can 
diminish the importance of suggestion; but it is impossible, and moreover would 
be vastly undesirable, to suppress this inherent quality of the human soul. What 
is necessary is to remove the circumstances which favor the operation of dangerous 
suggestions. Thus, public gambling, with all the brilliant attractions which are 
provided in order to gather a crowd of spectators, should be forbidden. By this 
means, gambling as an open and spectacular institution, and consequently a power- 
ful suggestive agency, would be done away with, and much of its evil would cease. 

The suggestive solicitation to debauchery which is being offered constantly by 
immoral literature, by pictures, and by veiled advertisements in the press is 
another instance of suggestion dangerous to the public welfare. It calls for the 
addition to the list of misdemeanors Of all sorts of public inducements to debauch- 
ery. The kleptomaniac is another highly suggestible unfortunate who could be 
kept, many times, from indulging his abnormal passion by adequate regulations 
providing for uniformed guards in the great stores, in place of disguised detectives, 
whose work is deficient on the preventive side. 

Alcoholism offers still another example of suggestive contagion. The state 
is guilty in not protecting the man addicted to drink against himself, in not 
defending his family, and, if he has committed an offense, in making him suffer 
the penalty with common-law criminals, instead of placing him in a special asylum 
where he may be able to recover. The state could effectually reduce the sug- 
gestions which favor the spread of this evil, by diminishing the number of places 
for the sale of liquor —a plan which has everywhere been followed by a corre- 
sponding diminution in consumption. 

The public press, the greatest of the media of suggestion, is doing an immense 
amount of harm, not only by accepting the insertions of unscrupulous advertisers, 
but also by the simple reporting of facts. Well-known epidemics of crime or of 
anarchistic activity might be instanced in this connection... Only with the sup- 
pression of anarchistic declamations and appeals to violence has crime of this 
sort been checked. 
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From these examples we may conclude that the theory of Jaissez-faire, 
laissez-passer, has had its day. If one admits that a flourishing state cannot 
exist without strong and healthy individualities, then it is a prime necessity to 
protect them against the thousand dangers to which a too great suggestibility 
exposes them.— Dr. ReGNnautt, “ La suggestion sociale devant 1’Etat,” 
in La Revue, December 15, 1903. E. B. W. 


The Increase of the Gifted.— Among primitive peoples there are many social 
reasons such as an increase in the fighting strength of the tribe, which make 
the rearing of many children especially desired. Among the poorer por- 
tions of present-day industrial communities the increase to the family income 
by the work of children offers an economic inducement to rear large families. 
But among the well-to-do of our day neither the social nor the economic motive 
is operative, and purely personal and ideal ones must be relied upon to take their 
place. The success of the individual is no longer connected with the founding of 
a large family, and it even acts in many instances as a hindrance to assuming 
the burdens of a family at all. In order to secure data for a study of the rela- 
tions obtaining between the possession of unusual ability and the rate of propa- 
gation, 1 have instituted an inquiry regarding the size of the families of the most 
successful living men of Holland. 

The entire significance of this problem rests upon three presuppositions: 
(1) Psychical characteristics may be inherited. Physical heredity can scarcely 
be doubted; both materialistic monism and psychophysical parallelism compel us 
to assume the existence of physic heredity. (2) Individuals are unequal in their 
inheritance of psychic traits. It is not possible to attribute all these differences 
to the influences of environment and of individual history. (3) Different human 
types do not propagate uniformly. It is therefore of importance to discover 
whether the most efficient transmit their traits to many or to few descendants. 

We may describe as the “ gifted” all those whose emotional, volitional, and 
intellectual traits rise above the average level; but, for purposes of simplification, 
it seemed better to confine my inquiries to a particular group of the gifted, namely, 
to the “ successful.’”’ Although success in some cases may possibly come without 
the possession of ability, yet, in general, socially valuable qualities win, in the 
long run, social recognition. Such traits as persistence, industry, self-control, 
concentration, and practical insight are as truly gifts as any. 

Inquiries were addressed to 800 of the most successful men of Holland who 
are comprised in the following classes: (1) pure sciences (professions, etc.) : 
(2) artists; (3) applied sciences (physicians, professional men, etc.) ; (4) officials , 
(5) merchants, manufacturers, etc. Replies were received from 300 or three- 
eighths of the total number. If three-eighths of the ablest men of a country show 
a marked peculiarity, the results should certainly justify the investigation. It was 
found that of the successful men fifty years of age or older (those under this age 
being for the moment excluded in order to make possible a fair comparison of the 
number of children in their families with the number in their parents’ families) 
the children per family ranged from an average of four in the case of the artists 
and officials, to five for the applied scientists and the merchants; whereas in the 
case of the parents of these same successful men the number of children ranged 
from six in the families which produced the artists, to seven and a half in the 
families from which the merchants sprang. 

Thus we find in all five categories the same result. The men who achieve 
complete success in life, rear a significantly smaller number of children than their 
parents. Further investigations also show that the successful men of former gen- 
erations left more children than those of the present time. The cause of this 
falling-off is apparently not at all a physiological one, but is found to a large extent 
in the late marriages, the absorption in the making of a career, and the voluntary 
restriction of the size of the family— Dr. S. R. Steinmetz, “ Der Nachwuchs der 
Begabten,” in Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft, January, 1904. 


Settlement Ideals.— Three things seem to be contained in the settlement 
ideal: the first is a spirit of genuine neighborliness; the second, a very strong 
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sense of civic duty — of responsibility for the good administration of the district ; 
and the third, a sense of responsibility for the standard of life among the neigh- 
bors. At present in most settlements several difficulties are met with in attempt- 
ing to realize this ideal. (1) Many of the residents do not come to “ settle,” but 
to spend a limited number of months, in the hope of doing a little and learning 
much. (2) Nearly every settlement is compelled through periodical statistical 
reports to justify its existence in the eyes of outside subscribers. (3) From 
these two facts of transient workers, and tabulated reports, there follows, as a 
necessary evil, the widespread tendency to employ machinery in order to produce 
effects. 

In order to influence the civic ideals of the neighborhood, the settlement 
should have representatives on the local administrative boards of the district. In 
this way, as in no other, the settlement can come into effective touch with the poli- 
ticians and representative men of the district. Their confidence must be gained 
and a mutual understanding established. It is clear that the defects of what may 
be called the short-service system are fatal to success in this line of endeavor. 
Another serious defect of this system is that it tends to destroy the settlement 
proper, and to substitute for it a training college. 

In furthering the other ideals of the settlement, a natural and, so far as may 
be, an equal relationship of mutual friendliness is necessary. This can best be 
brought about by common work — co-operation of some kind, or association for a 
common end, as, for example, membership in a Friendly Society, or in clubs 
organized by the settlement, or in co-operative study classes. Here, too, permanent 
residence is essential, for no ordinary being can leave his mark on two or three 
hundred boys or men in a year or two years. Opportunities for natural visiting 
in the neighborhood should be used much more frequently than at present. 

The essential point is not definite and organized undertakings or machinery, 
but what has been called “ undifferentiated helpfulness.” Everything depends on 
the extent to which we can enter into natural relations with the people of all 
kinds whom we find around us, so that progress and mutual understanding and 
sympathy may result. Very few definite branches of activity have been insisted on. 
We have cut out many things that are the pride of many settlements; but I 
believe the ideal can be better realized without them. Why should a settlement 
run a common lodging-house, or a hospital, or a vacation school, or a mission, or 
an elaborate system of evening classes? They may be all excellent works, but 
they really do not concern us. Of course, our annual reports will suffer; but 
reports often lead to a false attitude, an unhealthy selfconsciousness, and a ten- 
dency to rely more and more on mechanical action, because it produces more strik- 
ing results. 

Although the number of so-called settlements has largely increased, we must 
not lose sight of the fact, disheartening as it may be, that many of them are 
training-colleges, not settlements at all, and that no real attempt has been made 
to realize the settlement ideal except by a few scattered individuals. So long as 
90 per cent. of the residents turn their backs on the colony as soon as they have 
gained enough experience to begin to be valuable, no very extensive results may 
be hoped for.— E. J. Urwick, in Charity Organization Review (London), Decem- 
ber, 1903. E. B. W. 


Social Extension of Our Public Schools.— Our large, expensive school 
buildings which have cost some millions of dollars are used only one-fourth of 
the time that other buildings are utilized. At the same time, they are the most 
attractive, if not the only elevating, places of resort in many districts of the city 
where clean, well-ventilated and well-heated rooms are difficult to find. 

The Chicago Society for School Extension, in its Handbook for 1903 and 1904, 
has pointed out both the real meaning and method of school extension, and the 
difficulties which have confronted its adoption. Under the first head, the object of 
the society is declared to be the bringing about of “all such uses and extensions 
of school buildings and grounds as will tend to improve the civic life of the com- 
munity "—as, for example, properly equipped playgrounds, gardens, baths, gym- 
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nasia, vacation and evening schools, concerts, free lecture courses, neighborhood 
meetings, parents’ clubs, etc.—‘ with the ultimate aim of infusing the whole 
scheme into the regular educational system and making it an integral part thereof.” 

In the schools where attempts to put this policy into practice have been made, 
the results seem to be most encouraging. In two of the public schools great inter- 
est has been aroused in literary, dramatic, and art societies, and in cooking, sewing, 
dressmaking, printing, and stenography classes. In the Ghetto a People’s Edu- 
cational League has held weekly meetings, which have been both popular and 
educational. The talents of the neighborhood are freely drawn upon in arranging 
these meetings, and the diverse accomplishments of the polyglot population give 
them a special interest and character. Men and women who almost never leave 
their cramped homes attend, and their eager faces, as well as the fact that it 
has been necessary to turn away as many again as could be admitted, bear signifi- 
cant witness to the possibilities of such meetings. In fourteen other schools par- 
ents’ and citizens’ clubs have been organized. 

The greatest difficulty met with at present is the rates which the board of 
education requires for the use of school buildings. As soon as the finances of the 
board will permit it, a reduction will prove of immense help in the movement. By 
means of meetings, addresses, reports, and exhibitions, the Society for School 
Extension hopes to spread abroad the knowledge of what is being thought and done 
along the line of school extension.— The Commons (Chicago), February, 1904. 

B. W. 


The Belgian Labor Colonies.— The problem of the unemployed is in large 
measure a problem of the unemployable. The present tendency in industry is 
toward a high average standard of wages and efficiency, which those whom a 
weakness for drink, a lurking shiftlessness, or inferior physical or mental powers 
handicap cannot attain to. Employers cannot be expected to make it a part of 
their business policy to employ such inefficient laborers as an act of philanthropy, 
nor it is wise or just to treat as criminals those members of this class who take 
to vagrancy or begging. Belgium, in her system of labor colonies, has, for a 
generation past, been employing a vastly better system. 

Near Antwerp there are three great colonies for men, the largest numbering 
from four to five thousand, while at Bruges there are two similar institutions for 
women. The key to the success of the system in Belgium is found in the power 
conferred by law upon the Juges de paix to order the detention of the person 
found to be unwilling or unable to maintain his place in the ranks of industry. 
But although by this compulsory feature, the system avoids the weaknesses of 
voluntary colonies, yet, on the other hand, every care is taken to avoid treating the 
colonists as criminals. They are not closely guarded, and if a man escapes and 
succeeds in establishing and maintaining himself in normal economic relations to 
society, he is left undisturbed. If such a runaway should resume his former ways 
and should again be sent to the colony, any further attempt at escape would be 
punished by the director of the colony. The work and the discipline maintained 
have had a most beneficial effect upon the colonists; they are cheerful and efficient, 
and lead a fairly comfortable life, free from the peculiar temptations and the com- 
petition which they have been unable to withstand in the twentieth-century world 
of industry outside. The aim is to make the colonies self-sufficing, and to this 
end the number of industries carried on is determined by the needs of the colonies 
themselves. Practically everything consumed is grown or manufactured within 
their limits. 

Long terms, varying from one to five years, are found necessary in order, to 
insure any degree of success in the work of reformation. Habits of idleness and 
shiftlessness cannot be exchanged for industry and technical skill in a few months. 
In order to stimulate interest, a very small money wage is paid in addition to the 
maintenance of the workmen. If personal and religious influences were brought 
to bear, probably even greater results could be achieved. 

From the financial standpoint, the cost to the state is about six-pence a day 
for every “ able-bodied ” man in the largest of these colonies, and a shilling for the 
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aged and infirm.:. This includes the entire capital cost of the buildings, and of 
the reclamation of the land, beyond the comparatively small sum originally paid 
for the property, and also the whole cost of the staff and its pensions. As about 
half of this sum represents the wages or bonus paid to the colonist, the actual 
net cost to the state is reduced to about £5 per head a year, as against £16 in 
an average English country workhouse, or £22 in an English local prison, or £28 
in a convict prison. Both the latter figures, be it noted, do not include the capital 
cost.— H. J. Torr, in Economic Review, January, 1904. 
E. B. W. 


Sociology and the Social Sciences.—The Revue internationale de sociologie 
announced last autumn a series of lectures which would be given at the School 
of Social Studies at Paris, upon the relation of sociology to the various social 
sciences. These lectures, followed by discussions, commenced last December. 
We give here a résumé of the first three, and our intention is to do the same 
for those which follow them. 

“ General Introduction,” lecture by E. Durkheim.— Shall sociology continue to 
be a philosophical synthesis of social life in accordance with the fundamental 
bonds which unite and the laws which embrace social phenomena? Or shall 
sociology, on the contrary, break itself up into separate sciences, for purposes of 
specialization? To Comte sociology was essentially the study, not of definite 
parts, but of the social whole which possesses a character of its own. His dis- 
ciples have only reproduced the thought of the master without making progress 
for the science. But why should sociology consist of a single problem? Social 
facts are complex realities and do not readily yield the general laws of sociality ; 
there is need for the study of each category separately. If sociology wishes to 
live, it ought to renounce the philosophical character which it owes to its origin, 
and approach concrete realities by means of special researches, thereby acquiring 
precision and objectivity. 

Lecture by G. Tarde.— Sociology ought to be the science and not the phi- 
losopliy of social facts. The several social sciences, with their comparisons of 
different classes of facts, are in need of being themselves compared. This com- 
parison of comparisons would be sociology. The division of labor among the 
social sciences which M. Durkheim emphasizes must be supplemented by the syn- 
thesis of these different sciences. For this purpose the aid of intermental 
psychology is indispensable. It ought to be to the social sciences what the study 
of the cell is to the biological sciences. Running throughout social phenomena 
there 1s this common element, this inter-psychological character. There are two 
categories of social facts to be studied: (1) the groups of persons which act inter- 
mentally (families, classes, nations); (2) the groups of actions (languages, cus- 
toms, institutions). Thanks to intermental psychology, sociology will be able to be 
a central science, and not merely a common name given to a bundle of social 
sciences. 

“ Relation of Sociology to Ethnography,” lecture by Maxime Kovalewsky.— 
Ethnography furnishes material for the reconstruction of the initial stages of 
society, which is much more certain than that supplied by the study of legends 
or ancient customs. It has to do with a period earlier than those with which 
archxology, history, or folk lore may deal. In ethnographical research it is only 
by the wide and careful use of the comparative method that generalizations 
regarding customs and other social phenomena may be made. By such a study 
not the isolated facts, but the interrelated circumstances which point to real 
causes, may be discovered. Modern sociologists have shown a pronounced inclina- 
tion for reducing the causes of the evolution of peoples to a ingle factor, whether 
the geographical situation of the country, the climate, or the mode of economic 
production. But these various factors aid each other mutually, and it is a mis- 
take to wish to reduce them to one. Less of anarchy may be expected to rule in 
ethnographic science when investigators approach their work with a wider knowl- 
edge and a more scientific habit of thought, for the ethnographer ought to be at 
once historian, psychologist, folklorist, and a student of the exact sciences and of 
sociology.— Marcet Pourntn, “ La sociologie et les sciences sociales,” in Revue 
internationale de sociologie, February, 1904. E. B. W. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS ON 
JAPAN AND RUSSIA 


Nearly all of these titles have been 


published within the last year or so 


A Handbook of Modern 
Japan 


By Ernest W. Clement. With new map and many 
illustrations, Second Edition, Price, $1.40 net. 
This is probably the best reference book of Japan 

now available. Published but a few months, the un- 

usual amount of information it contains is absolutely 
up-to-date and reliable. ‘It is ¢he book for the library 
and the busy man,” as the *“‘Outlook” says. 


The Heart of Japan 


By C. L. Brownett. Glimpses ot Life and Nature 
far fiom the Traveller's Track in the Land of the 
Rising Sun. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 307. **Net 
$1.50. Postage 14c. 

A lively and amusing book giving much intimate 
information concerning the life of the Japanese. Some 
of the chapter headines are; ‘‘Thinking in Japanese,” 
‘Happy New Year,”’ “Playhouses, Players and Plays, 
“Signs of the Times, ” «The Flowers of Tokio,” “The 
Sportsman in Japan.” 


Japan To-day 
By Atrrep STEAD. With preface by Marouts Iro. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 248, with appendix and in- 
dex. E. P. Dutton & Co. Net $2.00. 
By a writer who has studied his subject carefully 
and impartially, and is believed by the Marquis Ito 
to give a fair representation of his country. 


Three Rolling Stones in 
Japan 


By Gu.sert Watson. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 315. 

Imported by Longmans, Green &Co. $5. 

A lively anc amusing account of recent travels in 
Japan. It makes no attempt to go into scholarly de- 
tail or to interpret the nation or the people, but will 
be found entertaining by itself or as a side-light on 
heavier books, 


Japan in Transition 
By S. Ransome. Illustrated. A comparative study 
of the progress, policy and methods of the Japanese 
since their war with China, $3.00 


The Mikado’s Empire 


By Wiitiam E, Grirris. History from 660 B. C. to 
1872. 2vols. Illustrated. $4.00. 


Things Japanese 

By B. H. CHamperun. Being notes on various 
subjects connected with Japan, for the use of travel- 
lers and others. $4.00 me. 


” 


The Russian Advance 


By Avsert J. BevertoGe. With Maps and app2n- 

dix. Net $2.50. 

The reports of a journey made in 1901 through 
Manchuria and the far East, preceded by a visit to 
Russia and Siberia. The author says: ‘Nothing 
has been essayed except to give the reader a faithful 
report of what any inquiring traveller may see and 
hear for himself if he should take the same journey.” 
This also includes some remarks on the relations of 
China with some of the European nations. 


Greater Russia 
By Wirt Gerrare. The Continental Empire of the 

Old World. With illustrations and a map. In- 

dexed. 

A book based on various visits and on careful study 
of history and conditions. ‘Its object is to convey an 
ee idea of Russia’s advance: her industrial 

Ht commercial prospec ts, the openings present- 

or both capital and labour, the markets closed to 
aes enterprise.” The author has endeavored to 
throw some light on the important problems of the 
far East. 


All the Russias 


By Henry Norman. Travels and Studies in Con- 
temporary European Russia, Finland, Siberia, the 
Caucasus, and Central Asia. With 129 illustra- 
tions, chiefly from the author’s photographs, and 
4 maps. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 457, with appendix and 
index. **Net $4.00. 

The author’s ie “thas been to present a picture of 
the aspects of contemporary Russia of most interest 
to foreign readers, with especial reference to the 
recent remarkable industrial and commercial devel- 
opment of Russia, and the possibility of closer com- 
mercial and political relations between Russia and 
Great Britain.” 


The Expansion of Russia 


By F. H. Skrine. $1.50. 


The Real Siberia 


Together with an Account of a Dash through Man- 
churia. By Jonn Foster Fraser. With map and 
numerous illustrations. $2.00 net. 

Personal impressions of a trip made in 1901, Mr. 
Fraser finds Siberia to remind him strongly of Canada 
and the best parts of western America, a land of im- 
mense agricultural and industrial possibilities, “the 
ultimate great food-producing region of the earth.” 


Koreaand Her Neighbors 


By I. L. Bisnor. Llustrated. $2. 


Korean 


By J. S. Gace. Illustrated. $1.00. 
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The Code ofHammurabi 


KING OF BABYLON ABOUT 2250 B.C. 


Edited by ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, 
Professor of the Semitic Languages and Literatures in the University of Chicago 


PART I, SECOND EDITION 


The best proof of the popularity of a book is its continued sale. If a work meets a popular 


demand, public interest in it is cumulative ; the narrow circle of its first friends widens and soon 
extends over states and countries. This has been our experience with The Code of Hammurabi. 
lhe collection of these ancient laws of Babylon presents material of the greatest value to those 
interested in social institutions, and contains many laws that in a modified form appear today upon 
our statute books. Students are giving this code most serious consideration, and many are undertak- 
ing acritical and comparative study of the details. The edition that we have put out is ideal for 
such use, as it contains an autographed text of the original inscription, a transliteration, and a 
very careful translation, all fully indexed and arranged in convenient form. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
HISTORIANS, because the habits, customs, and traditions of the ancient Babylon- 


ians are crystallized in these laws; the direct light thrown upon social conditions makes it pos- 
sible to piece together a very satisfactory narrative leading up to the promulgation of the code. 


JURISTS will find a wealth of material bearing on all sorts of civil and criminal contro- 


versies ; also curious survivals of primitive customs, and many sections showing transitional stages 
in legal procedure. 

ECONOMISTS: witi tina very elaborate provisions bearing on property rights, wages, 
land rents, interest, prices, transportation, irrigation, building, and many other interesting 


features indicative of advanced economic conditions. 


SOCIOLOGISTS will be surprised at the advanced stage and complexity 
of social institutions in ancient Babylon. Slavery was well established and hedged about 
with many elaborate legal provisions. The status of master and servant is carefully 
defined. The position of husband and wife is discussed at great length. The army 


was highly organized. 


THEOLOGIANS will find in this code many similarities to that 
of israei and also marked contrasts. The two codes are written in the same 
literary style and present not a few cases of actual verbal agreement. A 
critical comparison of the two will be found very interesting. me a copy of 
Part 1 of 

The Code 
of Hammurabi 
edited by Dr. Robert 
Francis Harper. 


\ inclose 
wall remit $4.28 


(28 cents for postage) in pay- 
ment for same. 


A second part will be published in the fall of the present year, at $2.00, 
net, containing a critical examination of the Code of Hammurabi anda 
comparison with that of Moses, by President William R. Harper, of the 
University of Chicago. 


THE SECOND EDITION READY FOR DELIVERY JUNE FiRST 
Large 8vo, 104 plates +- 214 pages, cloth. Price $4.00, ~e¢; postpaid, $4.28 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR DIRECT FROM 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A History of Matri- 


monial Institutions 


Chiefly in England 
and the United States 


By GEORGE E. HOWARD 


Author of «Local Constitutional His- 
tory of the United States,” etc. 


This work, published in three octavo volumes of about 500 
pages each, contains a scientific account of the evolution of mar- 
riage, divorce, and the family in the three homes of the English 
race. It is the result of more than twelve years’ research and is 
undoubtedly accurate from both the historical and the legal 
standpoint. 

The material is divided into three parts. Part I includes a 
review of the literature on the origin of marriage and the mar- 
riage system of uncivilized races as a basis for discussion. 

Part II deals with matrimonial institutions in England, trac- 
ing their evolution through every phase of progress from primitive 
wife-purchase to the latest acts of Parliament. 


The greatest interest centers in Part III, in which are found the 
most original features of the book, as the field has been practically 
unworked. This part is devoted to matrimonial institutions in America, 
and contains two important chapters, entitled ‘‘A Century and a Quar- 
ter of Marriage Legislation in the United States’ (1775-1903), and 
‘a Century and a Quarter of Divorce Legislation in the United States 


(1775-1903). 


Three volumes. Price for the set, $10.00, we/. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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An Autobiography by 
HERBERT SPENCER 


The ripest 


The most 
thought of 


one of the 


important and 


interesting rarest minds 


the world 


book 


has ever 


of the year. 
produced. 


An American friend of Spencer who has read the book, says: “It is as 


broad and many-sided as human experience, and the marvel and charm of it is 
its simple, straightforward and obvious truthfulness. It seems to me to exceed 
any of his former works in interest and practical value; and I have been a con- 
stant reader of his writings from their first publication in this country. Mr. 
Spencer’s supreme loyalty to truth and his native frankness have made his 
account of his life very open and unreserved. Lest he might err in this direc- 
tion he got the advice of confidential friends. After reading it and approving 
it entirely, Huxley remarked that it reminded him of the ‘Confessions’ of 

Rousseau, without any of the objectionable features of that work.” 


With Illustrations, many of them from the cAuthor’s own drawings 


$5.50, net, Postage 40c. additional 


8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, 2 Vols. in a Box. 


D. APPLETON & GOMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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MODERN 
BUSINESS 
METHODS 


A™ RICAN enterprise is nowhere more 

conspicuous than in commerce and 
industry. Goods made in the United 
States are finding their way over the 
whole world; improved methods of manu- 
facture and transportation, together with 
the rapid advances in banking and insur- 
ance, make it possible for our manufac- 
turers to bid on closer margins and to 
guarantee quicker deliveries than those of 
other countries. These methods are the 
modern secrets of success. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, in its College of Commerce 
and Administration, has recently made an 
effort to exploit these methods. Success- 
ful business men of large and varied ex- 
perience were secured to deliver lectures 
upon subjects in which they were experts. 
The lectures have been carefully edited 
and made available in book form under 
the title 


Lectures on 
Commerce 


This book comprises 340 8vo pp., is bound 
in cloth, and sells at $1.50, ~¢/; postpaid, 
$1.62. Herewith we give a detailed out- 
line of the contents and a few press com- 
ments. 


At all booksellers, or direct from 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Illinois 


Contents of the 
Lectures on Commerce 


INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 
F. Laurence Laughlin 
Higher Commercial Education 
RAILWAYS 
A. W. Sulliban 
Railway Management and Operation 


George G. Tunell 
Railway Mail Service: A Historical 
Sketch 


E. D. Kenna 
Railway Consolidation 


Luis Fackson 
Railways as Factors in Industrial De- 
velopment 


Paul Morton 

Some Railway Problems 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Franklin H. Head 

The Steel Industry 
H. F. J. Porter 

The History of the Art of Forging 
A. C. Bartlett 

At Wholesale 
Fohn Lee Mahin 


The Commercial Value of Advertising 


Dorr A. Kimball 
The Credit Department of Modern Busi- 
ness 


H. K. Brooks 

Foreign Exchange 

BANKING AND INSURANCE 
Fames H. Eckels 


The Comptroller of the Currency 
The Methods of Banking 


D. R. Forgan 
Investments 


A. F. Dean 


Fire Insurance 


FROM THE REVIEWS 
* The book c ins an a di 


of information.” —Chicago Journa/, 

“*We have no hesitation in commending this 
volume as a really valuable handbook.” — 7he 
Outlook, 

“ This is a book of unusual interest and great 
practical value.”"—Saint Paul Pioneer. 

“One of the most informing books ever put 
out by a university.”—Chicago Daily News, 

“These papers make most interesting and 
instructive reading.”’— Zhe Diad. 

** The volume is of special interest and will 
be found of practical value to railway men, 
economists, investors, and commercial educa- 
tors."— The Railway Age. 

“The book contains much that will! be of 
value to the young man seeking to improve his 
knowledge of the subjects treated.’’— Prfts- 
burg Times, 

** This volume is of unusual interest. and the 
lectures are on subjects of value to economists, 
railroad men, investors, and commercial edu- 
cators,”"— The Courter-Fournal (of Louis- 

ville). 
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—= 4 Hyland’s Pencil Point Pens to illustrate 
= ‘ely do not scratch, , stick or become coarse. 
. but infinitely higher in satisfaction. We 
‘oints for cents. 
$ HYLAND PEN COMPANY Scientific Subjects 
U. S. These lantern slides are selected from our enormous 
yn f stock, numbering over 40,000 slides, and are carefully and 
arranged, many cases to accompany stand- 
ard Text Books. We have 
ical Lantern Slides on Geography 
Lantern Slides on Phy 
Lantern Slides on Geology. 
Lantern Slides on Botany. 
Lantern Slides on Natural History. 
Lantern slides on e Birds. 
Lant Slides on Anatom 
Che University of Chicago Press Lantern hides on 
t t 
Kantern on cholog) 
Speci. inti ic w tern Slides 
Special printing facilities tor academic work, 
including theses and reports of educational Lentere Sudce on Details of Architectural Design, 
bodies and learned societies. Rlldes many other subjects in 
all parts of the world. 
Educational and scientific works printed in Send for on ations on ona deserip- 
i ion of © 1 t wt- 
Hebrew, and other languages. scopes and Projecting Polariscopes sent on application, 
We also rent Slides at low rates, 
Estimates furnished WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
Manufacturers of Stereopticons, Microscopes, cte., 
Dept. 27 918 Chestnut St., Phila. 
She University of Chicago Press t., 
68TH ST. ano Ave... CHICAGO 


THE POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY 


A Review devoted to the historical, statistical, and 
comparative study of politics, economics, and public law 


Edited by the FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE of Columbia University 


Annual subscription, $300. Single number, 75 cents. 


IL 


MONEY AND BANKING 


ILLUSTRATED BY AMERICAN HISTORY 


HORACE WHITE 


12mo. Cloth, xiv-+474 pages. List price, $1.50; mailing price, $1.65. 


The first edition of this important work was prepared to meet a popular demand for 
information on the Money Question in the presidential campaign of 1896. i 
In the second edition the book has been thoroughly revised and continued to the 


year 1902. 


GINN AND COMPANY, PuBLisHERS 


29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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LIFE 
INSURANCE 


is the One Resource 4 My 

Always Certain 4 

PRUDENTIAL 

Policies THE |. 

for Both Sexes. THE 

mounts up to $100,000/ 

GIBRAL 


ag 


oe , 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Occupat 


Without committing myself to any action, | shall be glad to receive, free, 

particulars and rates of policies for $ 

) JOHN EDRYDEN, | ee Home Office: 
President. 


SEND THIS COUPON, 0 25 
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HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 


If your “ruggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 
on receipt of 25 cents. Rumrorp 
forks, Providence, R. I. 


It’s useless 
to be toothless, 


and it’s so needless, 
when teeth may be 
saved by daily use of 


Sozodont 


**Good for Bad Teeth 
Not Bad for Good Teeth’’ 


HALL & RUCKEL 


NEW YORK 


BORATED TALCY 


TOILET 


Prickly Heat, 
Chafing and 
Sunburn 


and all afflictions of the skin. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Removes all odor of perspir- 
ation. SAMPLE FREE. 
CERHARD MENNEN CO. 
NEWARK, J. 


= MENNEN’S VIOLET TALGUM 


House-cleaning 


if thorough ensures a healthful home. 
Purify every spot where germs may 
lurk with 


Plait's 


THE ODORLESS 
DISINFECTANT. 


A colorless liquid, sold in quart bottles only. 
Manufactured by Henry B. Platt, New York 
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They say money 


: ons not make people happy. Bit 
Try a box of Hyland's Pencil Point Pens 4 
samples of Golden Points for 25 cents. Stamps will do. 
FRANGS FEN COMPANY 
SEINE = 
CAN DIE *| Che University of Chicago Press 


863 BROADWAY Special printing facilities for academic work, 
9 including theses and reports of educational 
508 FIFTH AVE.. bodies and learned societies. 
21 WwW. 42nd ST. Educational and scientific works printed in 
English, German, French, Latin, Greek, 
150 BROADWAY. Hebrew, and other languages. 
A NEW YORK. Estimates furnished 


Ghe University of Chicago Press 
68TH ST. ano Ave... CHICAGO 


CANDIES SENT EVERYWHERE BY MAIL on EXPRESS. 


0 SEE A FINE LADY UPON A WHITE HORSE, 
INGS ON HER FINGERS, AND BELLS ON HER TOES, 
SHE SHALL HAVE MUSIC WHEREVER SHE GOES” 


= 


ACOCKHORSE To BanBury Cross, 


“Of all inventions, 
the alphapet and 
the printing press 
alone excepted, 
those inventions 
which abridge 


distance have 
done most for the 
civilization of our 


spe: PRANSAS CITY 


ies.""— 
—MACAULBEY 


SO SINGS THE FOND MOTHER IN NURSERY RHYME PERFECTION IN TRANSPORTATION 


1S FURNISHED BY THE 


h HER GLAD INFANT, THE WHILE KEEPING. TIME; 
AND SO CAN ALL MOTHERS WITH TUNEFUL REFRAIN 
DEuGHT IN THEIR INFANTS WHOSE HEALTH THEY MAINTAIN, of crushed Beer tind ies hi ar 


THROUGH towers and comfort. 


MRS.WINSLOWS SOOTHING SYRUP || mast ners 
OVER FIFTY YEARS SOLD DETWEEN 


lo MILLIONS OF MOTHERS IN THE NEW WORLD AND 
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ORCHESTRA 


yicline, Flutes, Guitars, 
Banjos, on & Healy in- 
leading music dealers. Ask for ‘‘Dept. G’’ Catalog, 
Illustrated, mailed free. It’s a money-saver. 

LYON & HEALY, . Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


38 
The World’s Largest Music House. Sells ‘‘Kverything Known in 


Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 


PIANO 


We have hundreds of ae Pianos returned from renting 
which must be dis at once. These pianos include 
Steinways, Knabes, , ~ KH Sterlings and other well known 
makes. Many cannot be distinguished from new, yet all are 


offered st a great discount Uprigy 
as low as $100. Also beautiful new U 
rights at $125, $135, 
4 magnificent in- 


fully equal to many 

monthly payments accepted. Freight is only age wae 
at once for complete list and full particulars. You can make @ 
great saving by from us. Every piano war- 
ranted as represented. Book,” free. Write today. 


LYON & HEALY 


38 Adame St., 
largest music house; 


Old Violins 


Largest and finest collection on this continent. 
Fine catalogue (free) containing 50 fac-simile 
labels in cnlore and Biogr: jes of all the 
noted makers. List and ee rticulars of Solo 
instruments from $50 to $10,000. Monthly 

nation. rmal ficate 
of Genuineness with each ey 


LYON & HEALY, 


All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


IS KNOWN AND WORN 
Every Pair Warranted 
“SEG The Name Is 


— on every iP 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 
Lies flat to the leg——never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


i> 
> ALWAYS EASY 


FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mess., U. $. A. 


eo, 


4 Trains a Day 


via the 


MONON ROUTE, 


Only 8 Hours 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 


BY DAY, Parlor and Dining 
Cars. 


BY NIGHT, Palace Sleeping 
and Compartment Cars 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, FRANK J, REED, 
Traffic Manager, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO, 


And now LADIES and GENTLEMEN, I 
wish to inform you that it is not necessary 
to INSURE YOUR COLLAR BUTTON 


BUY A ONE-PIECE 


‘Krementz” 


which carries automatic insurance. If anything ha 

to it your dealer will give you a new one, But nothing 
can happen. It is made in one strong pom. No joints, 
No soldering, Will not bend or break, to button 
and unbutton because it is correctly a Double 
thick shank. Graceful design. Twenty-one models for 
Gentlemen; go! rolled plate. Be 
sure et the * KREMEN Free booklet,“ THE 
STO F A COLLAR BUTTON, gives entertain- 
ing information, Want one? 


HKREMENTZ @ CO. 


34 Chestnut St... NEWARK, N. Jj, 
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FLORIDA WATER. 


Refuse all substitutes. 


Unit Vertical Filing Systems 


Library Bureau 


Boston New York Chicago 


Send for Catalog 
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Hamburg-American Line's 


\Tewin-Screw Cruising Steamer 


“Prinzessin Victoria Luise” 


First Cruise 


EAVES New York about September 15, 1904, by any 
of the Hamburg-American Line’s Express Steamers 
for Hamburg, and joins the ‘‘Prinzessin Victoria 

Luise’”’ there for Dover, Lisbon, Gibraltar, Villefranche, 
Genoa, Athens, Constantinople, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Port 
Said (Cairo, the Pyramids, etc.), Ismailia, Bombay, 18 
days for overland trip through India, Colombo, Calcutta, 
Singapore, Manila, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Tsingtau, 
Nagasaki, Hiogo, Yokohama (46 ys in Japan), Honolulu, 
Hilo, and San Francisco; and from there by special train 
to New York. 


Second Cruise 


leaving San Francisco about Fanuary 24, 1905, reverses the 
order of the first. 


ATES, including berths, meals and side-trips, $1,500 
R upward. Advantages. Number limited to 200. 
Always on the same steamer. No packing and un- 
packing of trunks. No vexing customs examinations en 
route. No delays and worries about making connections, 
etc. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


10 Select Cruises 


NORWAY AND SPITZBERGEN 


One to Norway, Sweden, Russia, Denmark, and Germany; another to the princi- 
pal Seaside Resorts of Europe during JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST 
by palatial twin-screw steamers. Superb service. Unsurpassed accommoda- 
tion. Cruises begin at Hamburg. {% Duration of trips from Hamburg and 
return to Hamburg, 13-24 days. Costing from $62.50, $85.00, $125.00 and 
$162.50 upward, according to trip and steamer selected. Through tickets 
from New Yorkin connection with Company's superb trans-Atlantic service. 


Send for illustrated literature 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST.LOUIS 
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BUSINESS SUCCESS 
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SMITH PREMER TYPEWR TER. 
"Executive office “for 
Broad NY. se NY 

Branches in all large)Gities. 


THE EUREKA REMOVABLI 


MEMORANDUMS 


Fill up one book, simply slide out 
of cover and put in new tablet..... 


ONE COVER WILL OUTWEAR 6 TABLETS 


PRICES 
Size CompLete ExTRA TABLETS 


05 
-I0 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


Ss. D. CHILDS @ CO. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 
200 Clark Street CHICAGO 


The only real typewriter 
at a low price. 

In fact, the only low-priced typewriter of 
which the —_S published, becanse no 
other low-priced typewriter has the stand- 
ard keyboard. Bh amine the illustration. 

UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD 
VISIBLE WRITING 
INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE 
STRONG MANIFOLDER 
BEAUTIFUL WORK 
Bent C. 0. D. for one week's trial on receipt 
of $4.00 to cover expressage. 

Send for booklet and Instalment Plan. 
THE POSTAL TYPEWRITER CO., Dept.30 


Main Office, New York, 
Branch, Dearborn St., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


HOW DOES THE LEAD 
GET INTO THE PENCIL? 


HIS has puzzled a ery many, but if you would 


like to know, so that you can explain it to a 
class, send us this advertisoment together with 
our name and address, and we will send you a little 
k that tells the whole story. The process of man- 
ufacture is not the result of an inspiration, but the 
product of much care, thought, and skilful manipula- 
tion. 

If you are a teacher, we will in addition to the 
book send you samples of our pencils so you can try 
them in your school and see how Quen they are in 
the many kinds of educational work 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Established 1860 15,081 


TYPEWRITERS 


are used for instruction pur- 

Ester brook’s poses in the schools of the ; 

United States and Canada— 

3,499 MORE THAN ALL 

Steel Pens OTHER MAKES OF 
WRITING MACHINES 

COMBINED. 

This condition 
is created by the 
demand for Rem- 
ington operators ; 
therefore it 
clearly reflects 
THE CHOICE 
OF THE BUSI- 
NESS WORLD. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
emington Typewriter ompany 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John St., N. Y. 327 Broadway, New York 


L 


Sold Everywhere 


The Best Pens Made 


Official 
Typewriter 


Worlds Fair, St. Louis: 
Head Office.309 Broadway, NewYork. 
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THE LIGHTEST TOUCH: 2% oz. key ten- 


sion as compared to 4 and 6 oz. on others, 

THE SHORTEST KEY DIP: *% inch as 
compared to % and even % on others. 

THE EASIEST CARRIAGE ACTION: 1 


pound as compared to 2and 2% on others. 


THE MOST PERFECT ALIGNMENT: Se- 
cured by the adjustable type bar and hang- 
er,a special FOX feature found in no 
other typewriter. 


_These FOX facts account for the recog- 
nized superiority of the Fox Typewriter. 


Let us send you our catalog. 


FOX TYPEWRITER 


Executive office and factory 


560-570 N. Front St. 


F you are having any trouble with the finish 
on your floors, or are not entirely pleased 
with their appearance, it is certain you have not 
used LIQUID GRANITE, the finest floor finish 
ever introduced. 

It makes a finish so tough that, although the 
wood will dent under a blow, the finish will not 
crack or turn white. This is the highest achieve- 
ment yet attained in a Floor Finish, and is not 
likely to be improved upon. 

Finished samples of wood and _ instructive 
pamphlet on the care of natural wood floors sent 
free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 
Varnish Manufacturers, 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
BOSTON BALTIMORE CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT. 
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Ww” not use a clean Fountain 

Pen, one that will write and 
write always, without skipping, 
blotting, or scratching? 


The above Fountain Pen is and 
has been sold on its merits all over 
the world for sixteen years, and is 
unconditionally guaranteed. 


SEE THAT CLIP? 


THE NIAGARA CLIP holds securely from 
the thinnest sheet of paper up to \ inch in 
thickness, and can be used over and over 
in. Better than pins for filing letters, 
records, cards, etc. Avoid unsightly pinholes 
in attaching second letters, business cards, 
checks, drafts, invoices, ete. Put up in bones 
of 100 especially for desk convenience. 
ple box 15 cents, postpaid, 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 123 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Che University of Chicago Press 


Educational and Scientific works 
printed in English, German, 
French, and all other modern 
languages. Lstimates furnished. 


58th St. and Ellis Ave., CHICAGO 


Photo Lenses 


and Shutters of every 
kind for all purposes ; 
Professional, 
Amateur, Process. 
Sold Round the World on all 
Catalogue free. 


Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Chicago 
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Vacation 
Questions 
Answered 


When planning your summer vacation, questions will 
arise which you can not answer readily. 

We can tell you what you want to know about Colorado, 
Utah or California, the wonderful Yellowstone Park, the 


RANCISCO 

\ 


picturesque Black Hills of South Dakota, or the marvelous 
Puget Sound country. 

It will be our pleasure, if you give us the opportunity, 
to tell you how to reach any of these points, how long it 
will take, what it will cost, what you can do and see when 
you get there, the cost of living, etc. 


All these places are quickly and comfortably reached 
by the Burlington’s thro’ train and car service from 
Chicago and St. Louis. If you want to go somewhere for 
rest and recreation after visiting the World’s Fair, write us. 

Address the nearest representative of the Burlington 
Route, or use the following coupon, and the answer will 
reach you by return mail. 


P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, x 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


I want to go to—_- = 
Please send me information about the place, the way to get there, the cost, eic. 


Burlington 
Route 


PS Address 
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For Your Health 


A million dollars is a vast sum 
of money, and yet there are rich 
men in this country to-day who 
would willingly part with that 
amount if it were possible for 
them to gain the complete en- 
joyment of life’s pleasures, to be 
found only in perfect health. 
Have you been careless of this 
priceless possession? Have you 
allowed the advance-guard of 
disease to creep into the 
stronghold of your vitality? 


The “BEST” Tonic, ral- 
lies the disordered forces 
of your system, giving 
them new strength, cour- 
age and power to resist illness. 
It is the life of the barley-grain 
blended with the juice of the 
hop blossom; nutritive and re- 
storative in its effect. An ideal 
liquid food, it creates new blood, 
replaces the wasted tissues and 
calms the excited nerves. At 
all druggists. 


Write for booklet. Pabst Extract Dept., Milwaukee. 


The Pioneer Line 


From Chicago to 


INDIANAPOLIS 
and 
CINCINNATI 


Is What is now knoWn as the 


“Big Four Route” 


Parlor Cars, and Dining Cars 
Pullman Compartment and Open Sleepers 
Everything Strictly First Class 


For rates, tickets etc., call on or address 
J. C. TUCKER 
General Northern Agent 
238 Clark St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


MORE THAN 128 PAGES MONTHLY 


of articles that have appeared in recent issues : 

Footprints of Columbus in Spain—IIl., Ober 
A Watch with a Histo: Illustrated, . . Olds 
A Journey Among the Scars—Illustrated, Frank iw ‘Mack 
In the Great North Woods—Poem, . 
Where Pilgrim and Puritan Met—IIlustrated, 

Hesekiah Butterworth 
In Rip Van Winkle’s Land—Poem, . Minna Irving 
Nature’s Chronometer—Illustrated, . H. M, Albaugh 
Abandoned Farms—lIllustrated, Howard W. Coggeshall 
The Three Oregons—I!lustrated, - Alfred Holman 
Ancient Prophecies Fulfilled—Illust’d, George H. Dantels 
The Stories the Totems Tell—Illust’d, Luther L. Holden 
A Little Country Kathleen L. Greig 
Mazamas—lIIlustrated, 
When Mother Goes Awa —Poem, ‘ ° Foe Cone 
A Little Bit of Charles B. Wells 
The Romance of ee Fane W, Guthrie 
The War Eagle—lIllustrated, . Mary L. Austin 
Under Mexican Skies—Illustrated, * Marin B. Fenwick 
Niagara in Winter—lIllustrated, . . Orrin E. Dunlap 
Little Histories—I]]ustrated : 
Old Fort Putnam, . «+ William ¥. Lampton 
Charter Oak Chair, . . Besste H. Dean 
The Confederate White House, - Herbert Brooks 


SINGLE COPIES § CENTS, or 50°CENTS A YEAR 


Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 
Grorce H. Dantas, Publisher, 
7 East 42d Street, New York 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following titles 


"Eben E. Rexford 
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f th 
The Prospects ofthe , 
Small College... HARPER 
ECAST from an address delivered before as 
R the National Educational Association, at Our Microscopes, Microtomes, 
Charleston, South Carolina, July 10, 1900. The 
-ubstance of the book was also given as a Field 61 
-ourse of lectures at the University of Chicago Projection —— Phete-tilees 
camo, 36 Cameras are'taed by the leading 
The University of Chicago Press partments Round the World. Catalogs 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Bausch é Lomb Opt. Co. 
(A complete Catalogue of Publications sent on Request.) > . 


|\ LEARN 
Bookkeeping e 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO SUCCEED IN BUSINESS? Would you obtain a good paying position or secure an increase 
in salary? Would you sess the capacity that directs and con- 
trols large business enterprises ? A knowledge of accounts increases your opportunities a hundredfold. Our method excels all others 
You can learn quickly at = f own home without loss of time or money, We guarantee it, No trouble to master bookkeeping when 
a book —y teaches it. ¢ author of our works is an expert accountant; he has kept and audited books for the largest corporations 
in the world 
A GREAT BOOK FREE. ** How to succeed in Business’’ is the title of an extensive treatise on bookkeeping and business, 
It tells of the best system of accounts in the world. It explains how you can make more money and 
better your position in life. It is just the book for beginners. It is invaluable to bookkeepers and accountants. ‘To advertise our 
system and other books, we a ee to give away 5,000 copies of this book absolutely free. This offer is positively genuine and without 
nd ‘- name and address and receive the book without cost. A postal card will bring it. Address, 


any condition whatever, Simply se 
COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 137 E Schools Buildings, Rochester, N. Y. 


Russian Political Institutions 


By MAXIME HOVALEVSHY 
Formerly Professor of Public Law at the University of Moscow 


A sketch of Russian Political Institutions, past and present. The author's task has been to give a 
bird's-eye view of the internal development of Russia. 


Up to the present time the standard work on Russia for English-speaking peoples 
has been Mackenzie Wallace’s volume. The aim of Professor Kovalevsky’s book 
differs widely. Instead of aiming “to convey a general idea of the country and 
people” (as Wallace phrases his object), it is essentially expository —the history of 
an evolution. This history has never before been written in English. In the 
main the book is one for the student and the scholar, in a much more intimate 
sense than is, for instance, Professor Bryce’s American Commonwealth. But the 
sections dealing with the emancipation of the serfs, local self-government, and, 
especially, the universities and the press, will be found to contain matter not only 
not elsewhere accessible, but of universal interest. 

310 pp., royal 8vo, cloth - - - $7.50 net; postpaid, $1.60 


For sale by bookdealers and by the publishers 


The UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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For All Nations and Tongues and used by All Classes of People. 


THE BUSINESS MAN - Because the New Hammond is the Best Letter 


Writer, Manifolder and Tabulator. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MAN - Because the Hammond has a practically unlimited 


range of service. 


THE LITERARY MAN - Because the Hammond allows the use of several 


styles and sizes of type. 


THE LINGUIST - - - Because on one Hammond machine more than 
twenty languages can be written. 


THE LADIES - - - - Because the Hammond has a beautiful Script type 
and others in preparation. 


EVERYBODY - Because one Hammond will write anything in any 
style of type, language, or color of ink, on any 
size paper in any direction. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


69TH TO 7OTH STS., AND EAST RIVER NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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| Ho Remedy of Ordinary Merit Could Ever Have Received 
Indorsations from Men Like These. © 


Alfred Loomis, M. D. 
the Medicine. in the Dept. 
of New 


Wm. A. Hammond, M. D., Surgeon-General 
Army, and former Prof. Discos of 
Nervons System in the University.of New York. 

A. M., M. D., Doctor of Medi- 
cine former Surgery wn 


Wm. B. Towles D., of of Anatom 
Materia Medica in M.D. miver sity of 

E. H. Pratt, A. M., M..D. Prof. Orificial 
Surgery to the Chicago Honiapathic Hospital 

C. W..P. Brock, M. D., Z£x-Pres. ‘Nationa! Assn. 
way Surgeans and Member Medical Society of Va, 


J. T. Davidson, M. Ex-Pres. New Ortcans Surgical 
gud Medical Assn. 


‘Dr: % Gabriel Pouch Py Pharmacology and 
Materia Medica of the of Paris 

J. T. LeBlanchard, D., Prof Montreal Clini 
"SM., SN. VU. 
James K. Crook, A. M., M. o., Prof. Clinical Medicine 
« and Clinical Diagnosis; New York Post-Graduate Medical School. 

Jos. Holt, M. D., Ax-President the Louisiana State 
Board! of Health, etc. | 


Robert Barthotow, M. D., M.A. Prof. Materia. 
Medica and General Therapeuti. ledical College 
Philadelphia. 
and Surgery it t 


Horatio C: Wood, M. D., former Prof. Rater’ 
Medica, éc.,:in the Medical Dept. of the Universi of Pa. 


P B. Nancrede, M. D., Prof. of Sur, Medical . 


the University of Michigan, 


Dr, John T. Metcalf, New York, Emeritus Professor 
Clinical Medicine, Collegeof Physicians and Surgeons, New 


Ale a s ith, M. D., Prac Medicine 

ech medical testimofy mailed. : 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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WEBER 
ANOS 
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For more: ‘thaw half 

characterized by déstinc:. 

tone- “quality— 
rich, spure, and 
“sympathetic. 


| WEBER PIANO COMPANY 
Walter Baker & -| Avenue, Acctian Rally New York 

| Retablished Dorchester, Mass. Catalogue mailed upon request 


PORES: 

WHY TAKE DAINTY CARE of your méuth and neglect"your 
pores, the myriad mouths of.your skin? The pores are the safety 
valves of the body. If théy be kept in perfeat erder by constant and 
intelligent bathing, a very general. source of danger from disease is 
avoided. HAND SAPOLIO is. unequaled as a gentle, efficacious pore- 

% opener. It does not gloss them over; or chemically. dissolve their 


health-giving oils, yet clears them thoroughly, by a method of its:own. 


AFTER A REFRESHING BATH with HAND SAPOLIO, every 
one of the 2,381,248 healthily-opened ‘pores of your skin will shout as 
through a trumpet, “For this relief, much thanks.” Five minutes 
(with HAND SAPOLIO equals hours ‘of so-called Health Exercives. 


Don’t argue, Don't Infer, Try 
Its use ig @ fine habit. 
Its cost « trifle.. 
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TVOSE & SONS PLANO. 160 Boyisten St., fess. 
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